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“Ihe Outlook 


Towards the Setting Sun 

IR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR PHILIP JOUBERT 
A has recently added his influential voice to an 
' outcry from the South-East Asia Command that 
the 14th Army in Burma is “‘the Forgotten Army,” 
suffering extreme hardships on an enormously long front 
without arousing the interest which is its due from the 
people in the United Kingdom. The Air Force rather 
than the Army is the concern of Flight, but in a land 
campaign it is impossible to study one Service without 
paying attention to the other. We can plead that in 
our issue of October 12th last we published an article 
on ‘‘ Air Power in Burma”’ which at least focused atten 
tion on the campaign there. 

Before very long the war against Japan may well 
take pride of place in the columns of British newspapers 
In America Japan has always appeared the more in 
teresting enemy, even though President Roosevelt 
(whom we respectfully beg to congratulate on his elec 
tion to a fourth term of office) agreed with Mr 
Churchill that world strategy demanded that Germany 
must be knocked out before our full might was diverted 
to the barbarous nation which still boasts itself to be 
the Land of the Rising Sun. 

An article on the Pacific war theatre appears in this 
issue. 

General Arnold, who commands the U.S. Army Air 
Forces, remarked the other day that Japanese fighter 
production was still unchecked, and looked forward to 
the day when the daily visit of thousands of bombers 
will make life in Japan as little worth living as it has 
become in Germany. What part the Royal Air Force 
will play in bringing about that consummation remains 
to be seen ; but.it is certain that British aircraft carriers 
and the rest of the Royal Navy will be in at that death. 


One can apply to the Japanese war lessons learnt 
from the war with Germany, and General Arnold had 
something to say about that war, too. Rather surpris 
ingly he stated that the German Air Force to-day prob 
ably has more aircraft than ever before, but cannot us 
them because it has not the crews or the fuel. Ger- 
man shortage of fuel is a well-known fact, and so is the 
shortage of German man-power; but one would have 
thought that there would be little difficulty in raising the 
few thousand pilots needed to man the fighter aircraft 
if they exist in such numbers. General Arnold 
access to information denied to the ordinary observer ; 
but it certainly seemed to the latter that the series «f 
bombing raids on factories where German fighters were 
produced, which were made just before D-Day, must 
have been partly responsible for the extreme coyness 
of those 


has 


fighters ever since. 


Exit the Tirpitz 


IN ostire: 20 years ago the ex-German battleship 
Ostfriesland, which had been handed over to the 
United States after the Armistice of 1918, was 
sunk by a bomber of the U.S. Army Air Forces with 
a 2,000 lb. bomb which fell near miss but so 
damaged the vessel’s plates below the water that she 
went to the bottom In our issue of November oth 
we said in a leading article that, paradoxically, ‘‘ it is 
better to miss the target than to hit it.’’, On November 
12th the Tirpitz was sunk by Lancasters of 
Command, which attacked with 12,000 lb. bombs 
Twenty-nine Lancasters attacked the ship, and each 
dropped one of these huge bombs. It is believed that 
there were three or four direct hits, and many near 
misses. The most interesting tactical point about the 
incident is the question whether the battleship was 


as a 


Jomber 
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sunk by the direct hits or by the near misses. Probably 
the truth will not be known for certain until after the 
war, when the Jirpitz may be floated again, as the 
German ships at Scapa Flow were floated, and 
examined. 

Wing Commander J. B. Tait, who led one of the 
waves of Lancasters, said that before this final attack 
Bomber Command was confident that two or three direct 
hits would send the ship to the bottom. But what 
everyone would like to know is whether it was the direct 
hits or the near misses which actually proved fatal. It 
was probably impossible to blow the ship up by hitting 
the magazine, which was not likely to contain anything 
except rounds for the A.A. guns; and there is no sug- 
gestion in the reports that this happened. Almost 
certainly the ship was sunk by holes below the water 
line. 


Exit the Battleship ? 


T is not difficult to imagine the reaction of the 
| German Kriegsmarine to the sinking of the Jirpitz 
by Lancaster bombers. It would, however, be of 
particular interest to know the reaction of other naval 
authorities the world over to this latest affront to their 
domain. The naval mind is very conservative, and it 
will be a long while before the real significance of the 
loss of the Tirpttz is accepted as a lesson. Nevertheless, 
it must be realised from now onwards that naval vessels 
-from capital ships downwards—will sail the seas or 
float at safe anchorages only by permission of air power, 
either by virtue of the supremacy of their own country’s 
air power, or by reason of their enemy’s air impotence. 
With the one vital exception of proper fighter cover, 
the Tirpitz was perfectly sited for defence. Apart from 
its own A.A, guns it was surrounded by other A.A. guns 
on the islands and mainland, and doubtless all this 
artillery was controlled by radar. Around the ship 
itself were anti-torpedo nets, and the anchorage was 
chosen not only for its strategic position, but also 
because it was the farthest possible distance away from 
our air bases. Yet, as soon as Bomber Command had 
decided on the means, this super battleship was sunk 
after three comparatively small raids. 
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The advent of air power over the sea has altered naval 
warfare out of all recognition. If the air strengths of 
opposing navies are roughy equal, then battle is never 
joined by the surface vessels. On the other hand, if 
one side has air supremacy then the only task left for 
the winning fleet is to finish off lame ducks. 

There is, of course, still the argument that a major 
fleet action may be fought in such bad weather that air 
power cannot be employed. The answer to that is to 
be found in the various instruments employed to make 
flying possible in any weather and in those which enable 
precision bombing to be done without seeing the target. 
Accuracy of aim is bound to improve until eventually 
it will be more accurate than present-day visual bomb 
ing. It is not, in fact, difficult to foresee the time when 
bad weather will be looked upon more as an asset than 
a handicap. In concerted actions the bombers will drop 
their loads by instrument through cloud, and torpedo 
aircraft will use the low visibility to close with their, 
targets. 

At Taranto the opposing ships did not fire a shot, but 
the Italian fleet was crippled by aircraft. The Bismarck 
was slowed down by aircraft and finished off by surface 
attack. In the Pacific the Americans have dealt a 
heavy blow at the Japanese fleet, and now the TJirpitz 
lies at the bottom 
of a Norwegian 
fiord. The chain 
of events points to 
the finish of the 
battleship—at any 
rate, in its present 
form. 


we 
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QUEEN OF EGYPT : 
Cleopatra, one of the 
fleet of Short Empire 
class flying boats be- 
longing to B.O.A.C., 
refuelling during a 
halt at Laropi on the 
White Nile. First in 
the air in 1940, the 
long and faithful 
service given by 
Cleopatra during a 
most difficult period 
is aremarkable tribute 
to both the builders 
and the operators. 
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Sinking the “Tirpitz” 
Weather and Aircraft 
in Holland : Air Activity 
in Italy, Balkans and 
Norway 

OMBER COMMAND has scored 
B its most spectacular aggressiv: 
success (and that Command is 


essentially an aggressive one) by sink 
ing the battleship Tirpitz with 12,000 


** 


lb. bombs Opinions have always 
been divided as to whether bombs 
would sink a battleship, and many 


authorities held that the only weapon 
at the disposal of an Air Force which 
would do so was the torpedo. Earlier 
in the war the battleship H.M.S. Rod 
ney was hit fair and square on her 
armoured deck by a German bomb, 
which killed and wounded 
officers and ratings, but did no harm 
at all to the ship. But the produ 
thn of the 12,000 lb. bomb, both 
blast and armour-piercing, has intro 


some 






Centre Line of Keel (Approx) 
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ON HOME GROUND : 


duced a new element into air warfar 
which many of our 
earlier theories 

At one time naval authorities held 
that a warship when moving and firing 
her A.A. guns, and perhaps also pro 
tected by fighters, would be most diffi 
cult to hit with a bomb from the air 
On the other hand, said, a 
moored hulk with empty 
might be easier to hit, but would be 


seems to upset 


som 


magazines 


SHOWING ITS HEELS: 
The 45,000-ton German 
battleship Tirpitz capsized 


Sos side 
Flat portion of Ships bottom after the attack by Bomber 
[Storboord side) Command Lancasters 
Bilga Kee! with 12,000 Ib. bombs. 
The anti-torpedo nets and 
— Centre Shohe anchorage defences were of 
Sterboard Shett no avail. 


Stern 





A Mitchell squadron of the Royal Dutch Naval Air Service 
operating with 2nd T.A.F. on the Continent. 


British losses of battl 
Jutland to th 


had been sunk through 
» explosion of their own 


been sunk at her moorings by 
is as yet too early 
lessons from the 


Low Countries 


British public has been allowec 
to learn from its newspapers that 


and also in the 
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It is therefore not surprising to be 
told that there has been some in the 
Low Countries as well. It and rain 
between them cut down the amount of 
air support by the Tactical Air Force 
as the British soldiers pushed forward 
over the desolate landscape towards 
Venlo. One of the correspondents of 
The Times says that they hardly 
needed it; which is rather a cryptic 
remark. The Luftwaffe, at any rate, 
did not worry them. The Americans 
fighting round Metz certainly seem to 
have missed the usual air reconnais- 
sance on which modern troops so much 
rely. For some time they were in 
ignorance of whether the Germans had 
begun a withdrawal from the area 
round that fortress, because no air- 
craft could fly over the gap and see. 
Some of the forts round Metz were 
certainly abandoned by the enemy 
without a fight. 

The Germans have announced that 
several air fleets have been assembled 
behind Metz, ready to take part in the 
greater attack which the enemy ex- 
pects. The Germans certainly did not 
find that out by air reconnaissance. It 
may have been guess work, or they 
may have had reports from sympathis- 
ing civilians who moved out of the 
area. ; 

Bad weather does not now have 
much of a restraining effect on our 
night-bombers. Attacks on oil plants 
in the Ruhr have been made nearly 
every night, and there have been few 
nights lately on which Mosquitoes have 
not flown to Berlin and dropped some 
4,000 lb. bombs there. London and 
Southern England, having endured 
much worse ordeals in the past, are 
now less upset than ever by the few 


OPEN-AIR BRIEFING : Fit. Lt. N. Thomas 


gives a target to W/O. James and Fit. Lt. 
Necklen on a 2nd T.A.F. station. Head- 
gear is scarcely of regulation pattern. 
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SUPPLY LINE: 


A Dakota drops ammunition for the Chinese army in an area 


where the ground is too rough for landing. 


air torpedoes and rocket bombs which 
sometimes arrive. Of course, there are 
individual tragedies and damage; but 
the Germans cannot seriously believe 
that they are going to win the war that 
way, or even to extract easier terms 
for themselves. 
The Provisional 


French Govern 


ment has confiscated the property of 
the Renault Company, whieh used to 
work for the Germans. M. Louis 
Renault died last October, and so 
could not be brought to trial. The 
plant will now work for France. 


The Great Attack 


Y the middle of last week six Allied 

Armies in the West were attack- 
ing the German defences on a front 
of 600 miles. The latest Army to be 
mentioned on this front is the Ameri- 
can 9th Army, which was last heard 
of in Brittany, where it captured 
Brest and cleaned up generally. Its 
attack in Holland began on November 
15th, and was preceded by a terrific 
air bombardment. There was also air 
preparation in front of General 
Hodges’ 1st U.S. Army when it 
started its new offensive from Aachen. 
First, General Spaatz sent 1,200 For- 
tresses and Liberators with an escort 
of 450 fighters to bomb the German 
No German fighters were met, 
Fragmentation 


> 


lines. 
and only meagre flak. 
bombs were chiefly used, which, like 
shrapnel shell (of which one seldom 
hears nowadays) are essentially man- 
killers. The same day, in the after- 
neon, Bomber Command despatched 
over 1,150 machines with an 
of more than 250. Spitfires and Mus 
tangs, to the same front. This bomb- 
ing was controlled by ‘‘ master 
bombers’’—a term which had not 


escort 


B 4 
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previously been used in official re- 
ports. It seems that the master 
bomber does duty as a Pathfinder, and 
also controls the various groups of 
bombers. 

It will be noticed that operations by 
daylight are now quite an ordinary 
event for Bomber Command ; and that 
this organisation is becoming quite 
used to acting as tactical heavy artil- 
lery before an advance by an Army. 
It should also be noted that lately 
there have been many reports about 
the doings of the U.S. 19th Tactical 
Air Force. In the early stages of the 
invasion the 9th Air Force was the 
onlv American body of that nature 
included in the A.E.A.F. . 

The Balkan Air Force has been busy 
in Albania, and its Beaufighters have 
attacked the palace near Tirana of 
the ex-King Zog. It would naturally 
have been confiscated by the Germans 
for their own use, and it is to be hoped 
that some of their important officers 
were in it on November 15th when 
the Beaufighters loosed their rockets 
at the building. No fewer than 32 of 
the missiles went through the roof, 
and the palace collapsed in flames. In 
anv case it was extremely unlikely 
that Zog would ever have occ upied it 
again. 

In another part of the Balkans a 
Group of heavy and medium bombers 
lent to the Balkan Air Force has re 
cently dropped 300 tons of food and 
equipment to the forces of Marshal 
Tito. 

Elsewhere, units of the 1st Tactical 
Air Force in Italy have been attack- 
ing targets in the Po Valley and in 
the sector round Bologna. In Norway 
the escort carrier, H.M.S. Pursuer, 
has sent Wildcats to shoot up armed 


seems to be absent from 
Norway. 

Week-end news includes the wel 
come tidings that the great battle in 
the West was blessed with two days 
of fine weather, which brought out 
the Tactical Air Forces in full strength 
and vigour. In front of the American 
oth Army the 29th T.A.F. attacked 
the whole transport system of the 
Germans between the Rhine and th 
battle front Bridges, railways and 
roads all came in for its attentions 
rhe U.S. tank formations raced ahead 
before the enemy had time to recover 
from the shock of the bombing, and 
our Allies met with only light resist 
ance. ; 

The Germans are 


entire ly 


fighting against 
odds in both men and material. They 
show no signs of intending to pull out 
from their present positions ; but they 
have to face the almost certainty that 
they will soon be driven back Phen 
they will have to decide whether to 
stand with the Rhine behind them (a 
most uncomfortable position for out 
numbered troops) or cross the river 
and leave it for the Allies to follow as 
best they can. The latter move would 
doubtless. be wisest from a_ military 
point of view, but the loss of prestige 
would be immens« 


Japanese Battleship Hit 


HEAVY bombers with a fighter 


escort have made a spirited at 
tack on the naval base at Brunei Bay 
in North Borneo. In the harbour they 
found a Japanese battleship and a 
heavy cruiser The former was hit by 
five bombs and the latter by four 
Fires and explosions occurred in each 
There was intense A.A. fire, which 
brought down three of the bombers, 


ze 
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FALLEN SUNS MOUNT UP: The 
scoreboard of a New Zealand fighter 
wing at New Georgia. 


tempted to interfere were driven off 
by the Allied escort. 

Rocket-firing Typhoons made their 
first appearance in the S.W. Pacific on 
Friday last, when they wrecked a 
building in Portuguese Timor, which 
was believed to house an enemy garri 
son It looked a very solid building 
but the rockets speedily demolished 
it It had not been attacked befor: 
because bombers had not been able to 
get at it, and it looked too solid to 
succumb to ordinary methods of ait 








trawlers off Norway. The Luftwaffe but the Jananese fighters which at attack 
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IN A GOOD CAUSE : 





A large coloured reproduction of Max Millar’s drawing of 


the flying bomb which appeared in Flight enables the visitor to see where the 
various components on show are fitted. 


A FLYING bomb exhibition of unusual 
4 interest is now pen to the publi 
in the basement Messrs Stagg and 
Russell, Leicester Square Ihe unusual 
thing about it is that in addition to dis 
playing the now more or less familiar ex 
ter f the German V.1 weapon, it 
s splays the various items of it 
ermna equ nent such iS tne rut 
it | the serv mtrol units and 
s rti vd it claimed by the Por 
T t the exhibition that this is the 
first time these highly ingenious bits and 
prece ¢ een shown to the general 
pu hic 
The exhibition is being staged by the 
National Fire Service and the 6d 
charged for admission goes to the very 
excellent N.F.S. Benevolent Fund 
The advent of the flying bomb in 
Southern England, including the Lon 
I area pre itly increased the VOTK 


ind the perils) of the N.F.S., so it 
yy way Of poetic justice that one of these 
devilish contrivances should now be put 
to work to help the N.F.S 
Fund 


Benevolent 
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U.S. Honour for “ H.P.” 
~IR FREDERICK HANDLEY PAGE 
has been elected an Honorary Fel- 
low of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences of America, the highest award 
the Institute can bestow on a 
‘ foreigner.”’ 
He is the sixth Briton to be thus 
honoured 





HERE is still no definite news, as we 
go to press, of Sir Trafford and 
Lady Leigh-Mallory, whose aircraft failed 
to arrive at its destination after leaving 
this country on Nov. 14th 
The Air Chief Marshal, formerly in 
command of A.E.A.F., was on his way 
to take up his new post of Air C.-in-C 
South-East Asia-Command. 


Death of Sir Charles Craven “Jersey's” London Office 
HE death was announced last week- ERSEY ang pln Bagyicbon ten 
end of Commander Sir Charles W , _that they if Peat ns siggges A — ‘ 
Craven, Bt., O.B.E., R.N. (retired), who am 2 ~ ge cy ‘ iy “ eee a WY eal 
was industrial adviser to the Minister of ‘85am Palace Road, Victoria, ‘ . 






ing first on the Air Council and later as 
controller at M.A.P. until he resigned for 
health reasons in June, 1942, in which 
year he received his baronetcy. He 
accepted the post he held till his death, 
in January 1943 








































Production, and chairman and managing . : 
director of Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd eis Enthusiastic Modellers 

Sir Charles, who joined the Navy in “T‘HE recently formed London Area 
1898, became a submarine specialist and Council of the Society of Model 
during the present war served first with Aeronautical Engineers held its dinner- 
the Admiralty. But in April, 1940, he dance and prizegiving last week-end in 
was transferred to the Air Ministry, serv- the Lysbeth Hall, Soho Square The 


BRITONS ABROAD : (From left to right) Mr. G. Woods Humphery, Mr. H. Scott 
Paine, and Mr. Paul Bewsher (B.0O.A.C.’s New York manager) who were among a 
number of Britons included in the 130 people at the Wings Club luncheon on 
September 6th last, addressed by Mr. Geoffrey Smith, managing editor of Flight and 
Aircraft Production. 
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Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory DOWN IN THE FOREST: This is simply a snap of some U.S. Marines sleeping 
under the sheiter of parked Corsairs on the flight deck of a carrier. But the reader 
can while away an odd moment sorting out the forest of folded wings. 


functicn was very well attended Two 
ardent modellers who travelled all the 
way from Bradford for the occasion, and 
two members of the U.S. Army ere 
among the guests 


The Middlesex Flying Club 
GPONSORE D by members of X 


Sector, London District, Hom 
Guard, the Middlesex Flying Club has 
recently issued a leaflet setting forth the 
salient features about itself. 

When‘it can get going after the war 
it aims to make its chosen site at Den 
ham something more than just another 
flying club; it is to be a complete 
country club with swimming pool, tennis 
courts, putting greens, and so forth 


Bust of Amy Johnson 


BUST of Amy Johnson—a striking 
piece of work just comple ted bv Mr 

Siegtried Charoux—was exhibited at a 
private pre-view last week at the 
Women’s Engineering Society in Regent 
Street, London, of which the famous air- 
woman was president 

Lady Sinclair, Sir Stafford and Lady 
Cripps, Lord Brabazon, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson (Amy’s parents) were pre- 
sent, and Mr. Johnson drew attention t 
the fact that the Mosquito which recently 
set up a new England-India record was 
the first aircraft to break the ten-year- 
old record set up by ‘‘ Amy and Jim” 
during the England-Australia race, and 
was virtually a development of their DH 
Comet 

An appeal is now being made for dona- 
tions towards the {12,000 Amy Johnson 
Memorial Scholarship founded by the 
Women’s Engineering Society in co- 
operation with the R.Ae.S., to provide 
professional flying training for young 
women in post-war civil aviation. 


Grecian R.A.F. Command 


IR COMDRE. GEOFFREY WIL-* 


LIAM TUTTLE has been appointed 
to command the R.A.F. units in Greece 
it was recently reported by Reuter 

A native of Lowestoft, he is 38 years 
of age and one of the youngest officers 
to hold the rank of air commodors He 
directed the air suetenthon for the Allied 
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convoys during the invasion of Southern 
France. 


Canucks Fly to India 
LARGE fleet of Dakotas recently 
carried the complete personnel of a 

Canadian transport squadron from 
Britain to India by air in four days. 

The Dakotas flew unescorted over 
France, stopping in Sardinia, Tripoli, 
Egypt and Iraq. 

This will be the first R.C.A.F. trans- 

rt squadron to operate from India, 
most of the crew being from R.C.A.F. 
Transport and Coastal Command squad- 
rons in Canada. 


Cheap Substitutes 
A* article on the flying bomb recently 
published in the Soviet newspaper 
Red Star, describes this type of weapon 
as a ‘‘cheap substitute’’ for regular 
bombing raids. 

Three flying bombs, it was recently re- 
vealed, were brought to Britain for 
examination in a U.S, transport aircraft 
of the Air Service Command, after being 
captured intact during the Allied advance 
across France 


Pilots’ Training Competition 

HE Portuguese Department of Civil 

Aviation has recently announced a 
competition for Portuguese pilots who 
wish to come to Britain for ‘‘ intensive 
training’’ in civil aviation offered by 
B.O.A.C. Other successful candidates 
will go to Spain. 

Military pilots with no immediate fly- 
ing duties are eligible for the competi- 
ticn, and Col. Humberto Delgado, chief 
of the department, expects to visit 
Britain in the near future to make final 
arrangements. 


Boeing's Biggest 
‘ bevy military transport prototype of 
a double-decked civil airliner, the 
30eing 377 Strato-cruiser, is now under- 
going its test flights at Seattle. 

Mr. C. L. Egdvert, Boeing’s chairman, 
recently said that the Strato-cruiser will 
have an operating range of 3,500 miles 
permitting non-stop flights between New 
York and London. Its top speed, with 
four engines each of more than 3,000 
h.p. will be 400 m.p.h., and it will have 
an operating cruising speed of 340 m.p.h 
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THE FIRST STEP towards “ peace-time ’ 


Three versions of the Boeing 377 ar 
mentioned; a day passenger transport 
to seat roo persons, a luxury sleeper with 


36 berths, or an all-cargo transport 


Where it Hurts Most 


HE principle on which our targets 

in Germany are selected is that 
of destroying, as quickly as possible, Ger- 
many s power to wage war.”’ 

This was Capt. Balfour's written reply 
to Mr. Purbrick (Con., Walton), who 
asked him if he would now arrange to 
bomb Dresden, Breslau, Magdeburg, and 
other large centres of civilian population 
in Germany not already heavily bombed, 
in retaliation for Germany's deliberate 
attacks on civilians in England, and with 
the object of destroying German civilian 
morale. 


Extravagant Overestimates 
ee out that the total number 


of aircraft operating on all the civil 
airlines throughout the world in 1939 was 
approximately 1,800, and that Imperial 
Airways and British Airways (afterwards 
combined in B.O.A.C.) only had about 
82 machines be- 


tween them, Mr: 
L.. Murray Stewart 
underwriter and 
manager of the 
Aviation 1nd 
General Insurance 


Co., recently ex 
pressed the opinion 
that ‘‘ extravagant 
overestimates had 
been made of the 


GOING DOWN 
NOW, SIR: The 
neat dive-brake 
now fitted to the 
Lockheed Light- 
ning has an arti- 
culated action. 
This shows it half 
lowered. 





air travel in Britain is symbolised by 

these passengers embarking in the D.H.86 which reopened the London-Liverpool 

service last week. It is a tribute to the makers that this pre-war wood and 
fabric biplane is still capable of good service. 


number of aircraft likely to be require 
after the war for civil airlines 

He thought that the opening of ne 
routes would tend to the use of more air 
craft, but pointed out that increase 
speed and carrying capacity meant that 
fewer aircraft could do the same amount 
of work as before the war, and he dis 
talked glibly 
in terms of thousands of machines 


U.S. Aircraft Strike 


A LL five of the Wright aircraft engine 

plants in New Jersey are reported t 
‘* paralysed by a strike of 
1,900 supervisory workers which was the 


} 


agreed with those who 


have been 


cause Of 32,000 workers being rendered 
idle. 

Last week the War Labour Board sum 
moned the strike leaders to Washington 
to explain their action, and though it 
was at first thought they would ignor 
the summons, they decided to obey it 
ifter a meeting with Government official 


Soviet Appreciation 

IR VICE-MARSHAL W. F. DICK 

SON, commanding the Desert Air 
Force, and three other members of the 
R.A.F., were recently pre ented with 
Soviet awards in Rome by Gen. Ivan 
Susuloparov, the Russian representative 
of the Allied Commission there 

A. V-M Dick on, who va i 
ciated with the Russian Mission I 
London, received the Order af Suvarov 
Group Capt. (¢ P. Green, commanding 
1 Desert Air Force Wing, received the 
Order of the Patriotic War; Sgt. Ronald 
Jephson, of Nottingham, received the 
Order of Valour; and Cpl, Harold |] 
Smale. of Tavistock, received the Order 
of Military Merit These two N.C.O 
parachuted into Yugoslavia in June of 
last year as part of the British Mission 
with the Yugoslav partisans 

With each of these awards goes a free 
pass to all Russian railway, bus and 
tramway systems, and vouchers entitling 
them to small monthly grants from any 


Soviet embassy. 
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Pacific Struggle 


A Story of the Development of the Far East Conflict : 


Rise of the 


Aircraft Carrier and Carrier Aircraft 


By B. J. HURREN 
HE Spanish have a proverb to the effect that a fire 
at home has more interest than an earthquake in 
China. The fact that on the Western Front our 
bombers have created several very gratifying fires may 
have masked the importance of the dramatic events which 
have taken place—and are even now shaping—in the Far 
East. 

To appreciate this absorbingly interesting situation it is 
necessary to realise the immense distances involved. 
America has few supply bases on its West Coast; and from 
San Francisco, the major port, it is 7,500 miles to Sydney,; 
9,134 miles to Rabaul; 5,500 miles direct to Tokyo and 
6,331 miles via Pearl Harbour to Tokyo. From Tokyo to 
Midway Island (which is several hundred miles west of 
Pearl Harbour) is 2,545 miles. From Rabaul to Tokyo, 
2,870 miles, and from Truk it is 2,100 miles. 

These figures seem astronomical. But perhaps a more 
graphic appreciation of them can be gained if one realises 
that for America to mount an invasion force against Tokyo, 
Japan, would be roughly equivalent to Britain mounting 
an invasion force against Bombay, India. 

The essential feature of aviation is its power to annihilate 
distance and time. A ship might make at the most 2} 
round trips to Australia from America in a year. Aircraft 
can make the single journey in eight days. This is a major 


factor in the war operations, for to break down the time 
and distance element in the Pacific it was essential to 
build large numbers of transport aircraft. Those who 


inveigh against America for building transport aircraft 
under the military banner are lacking in a geo-strategical 


appreciation of the scope of the war. There is no excuse 
for Britain not having also built transport aircraft on a big 
scale ; there is every reason to see the American viewpoint 
in their transport aircraft programme. 


Hours and Months 


The diagrammatic map illustrating this article deserves 
study. It interprets the basic problems facing the Allied 
staffs in a campaign in the Pacific. It is essential to realise 
from the map the dominating influence of the air in reduc- 
ing.its dimensions to hours of travel against months. 

The next point is enemy strategy. One may assume that 
the Japs were closely advised of British and American naval 
and air strength. How, then, could they expect to gain 
victory against the combined Anglo-American air fleets 
and sea squadrons? ‘The answer is that the Japanese 
strategy was based on land operations. 

Japan calculated that her line of least resistance was a 
powerful land thrust, supported and maintained by sea and 
air power: Without sea cover the Pacific islands could not 
be reached, and therefore quite logically Japan was forced 
to embark on a sea attack against the Allied mainspring of 
power. 

The opening move was then the attack on Pearl Har- 
bour. This is the U.S. key base in the mid-Pacific. In a 
devastating onslaught, specifically designed to cripple and 
possibly wipe out a threat to the left of the main land drive 
south, Japanese air squadrons raided Pearl Harbour. In 
that air blow on December 7th, 1941, five out of eight 
battleships were knocked out, and three hit but not badly. 
Other warships, including cruisers and destroyers, were 
damaged. Of the 202 Navy aircraft ready for that 
morning only 52 were able to ee the air after the raid. 
Some 2;117 officers and men of the Navy and Marines were 
killed and 960 missing. The Japs’ lost 60 aircraft. 

The first great blow using air power against warships 


use 





since the actions at Taranto and Matapan had been struck, 
The U.S. naval threat to the left flank of the Japanese was 
killed for the time being. To secure the right flank, 
Japanese air squadrons attacked the British warships Prince 
of Wales and Renown—and with their lamentable sinking 
three days after Pearl Harbour the whole pre-war picture 
had been rearranged at the enemy’s will. 








Carriers and carrier-borne aircraft have 
been making history in the Pacific, and if 
it were not for. this comparatively new de- 
velopment, the war against Japan would be 
a very protracted affair. 

The enormous distances involved are well 
brought out by this map. Slight differences 
between thoce given in the text and those 
shown on the map must be put down to the 
vagaries of map projection. 
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You will observe that in order to wage a land campaign, 
Japan mounted a sea attack in which she used air power 
as the striking force. 

Land, Sea and Air 

It may be well to remind readers that Britain laid the 

foundations of the Japanese Fleet Air Arm. A brief review 


of the Anglo-American naval air arm position is also neces- 
sary. The carrier strength of the American Navy on 
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The only possible strategy in these circumstances was to 
allow the Japs to overrun themselves with expansion. The 
U.S. Navy had to put up a big bluff, and this act was 
staged on April 18th, 1942, when air squadrons from the 
carrier Hornef raided Tokyo, whilst aircraft from the Enter 
prise provided search and fighter cover. This was the first 
time in naval history that medium land-bombers were 
transported thousands of miles across the ocean and 
launched to attack enemy shores. Chief effect of the raid 
and secondly to lure Japan into a 



















































: December 7th, 1941, was seven first-line vessels and one was to raise morale, 
S escort carrier merchant ship. The British Navy mustered, trap. 
be in 1939, fewer than 10 aircraft carriers all told, and of those The Japanese land campaign swept south through the 
Ark Royal was the only modern ship. At the time of Philippines and Celebes to New Guinea. There it paused 
g Pearl Harbour, Courageous and Glorious had been sunk to gather strength, presumably for an attack on Australia 
e and /llustrious and Formidable badly damaged in the or New Zealand. But the first check to expansion was 
Mediterranean. given in the battle of the Coral Sea. On May 6th, 1942, 
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PACIFIC STRUCCLE 





enemy forces had sufficiently consolidated in the area of 
the Bismarck Archipelago and New Guinea. On May 7th 
the naval aircraft of both sides secured successes: The 
Japanese carrier Shoho was sunk by aircraft from the 
Lexington and Yorktown. 

Contact was made on May 8th with two enemy carriers, 
four heavy cruisers and several destroyers. Air attacks 
were staged by both sides and, after a considerable amount 
of mixed fighting, much damage had been inflicted on 
enemy warships, and large numbers of aircraft shot down. 
Against this the Americans lost the carrier Lexington, one 
tanker, one destroyer and 66 aircraft. In the official 
words: ‘‘ Thus ended the first major engagement in naval 
history in which surface ships did not exchange a single 
shot.’’ 

The Ships That Matter 

This, of course, is not strictly true—at Taranto the oppos 
ing ships did not exchange a single shot, and the Italian 
Fleet was crippled by Swordfish torpedo-bombers alone. 
But the Coral Sea action effectively halted Japanese expan 
sion to the south. The Japanese realised that the blow 
at Pearl Harbour had not been sufficient—they had ther 
knocked out battleships but not aircraft carriers. They 
therefore, quite logically, had a second blow to their east, 
or left, flank. They prepared the attack on the U.S. base 
at Midway Island. 

The U.S. staff must be complimented for their reading 
of the mind of the Japanese staff. Remembering the vast 
distances involved, and that a false move would play 
entirely into Japan’s hands, yet the Americans courag 
eously and brilliantly withdrew major sea units from th 
South Pacific. The Yorktown, damaged in the Coral Sea, 
was patched up. Total naval forces assembled in the Cen 
tral Pacific, on Midway, with carrier aircraft patrolling the 
western approaches, were the carriers Enterprise, Hornet 
and Yorktown, seven heavy cruisers, 14 destroyers and 
20 submarines. Even this puny force was split into two 
task forces, but Army bombers were at Hawaii. 

The Japanese move had been anticipated. On June 3rd, 
only a month after the Coral Sea action, large enemy 
forces were sighted several hundred miles west of Midway. 
Again a furious air onslaught was waged on both sides; 
at least four Japanese carriers were sunk, several battle- 
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The U.S. Navy aircraft carrier Yorktown which was built to 
accommodate 76 aircraft. Length 762ft., beam 83ft., speed 
34 knots. A sister ship to the Enterprise. 


ships, cruisers and destroyers were sunk or left ablaze and 
presumably doomed, or very badly damaged. Once again 
the warships did not join battle. Midway was an air 
action exclusively. . 

Frustrated in the south and east, the Japs then switched 
north. They attacked in the fog-ridden Aleutians, where 
the inclement weather gave them freedom from air attack 
It was not until after midsummer, 1943, that the Japanese 
were beaten in the Aleutians, though their effective line of 
advance had been checked long before then. 

The shape of the war made 
a vivid impression on Ameri- 


can naval thought. Che 
defence of the Pacific had 


been gained with a handful 
of carriers. Attack in the 
Pacific could be mounted by 
scores of carriers. Thus, with 
their admirable enthusiasm 
and drive (not to mention 
realistic thinking at the ex 
pense of die-hards), by the 
present time the Americans 
have introduced more than 
100 aircraft carriers. 

Although the British had 
a long lead in carriers, and 
had pioneered many of the 
accepted practices in flying 
technique, British carrier 
strength to-day stands at 
around one-half that of the 
American 


Rocket carrying Avenge: 
torpedo - bombers of the 
U.S. Navy Third Fleet 
running - up their engines 
before take-off. 
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The air power equivalent of 150 carriers 
amounts to an aggregate of 3,000 aircraft. This 
tremendous force could be concentrated in the 
air against any Japanese island 
with every possibility of overwhelming air 
superiority. By no possible means could any 
such mass air force be mounted land-based to 
defend, say, Truk. Antagonists of the aircraft 
carrier should try to solve this problem from 
Jand bases, bearing in mind the surprise which 
could be achieved with effective air reconnais 
screen from the carrier force itself. 


possession 


sance 
The Philippines 


then, was the situation at the end of 
October, 1944. The Japanese at sea had made 
three attempts to break through the long 
distance encirclement, and on each occasion 
they had failed. In the interim, the great 
strength in production of the Allies had been 
marshalled, and the Americans were spoiling 
for a counter-attack. 

A glance at the map will show the command 
ing position of the Philippine Islands. The 
US. carrier forces made feint attacks; they 
went to Truk, a great naval Japanese base, 
and caught it napping, with the Japanese fleet 
far away. They raided the Bonin Islands, then 
Formosa, and then struck for their main 
objec tive. 

The chosen island in the Philippine group was Leyte. 
This is 675 miles from the Palau group and 1,380 miles 
from Guam Island The first landings were made on 
October 20th, 1944, and it seems not improbable that thx 
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Rabaul, 


the Curtiss 
is the latest U.S. Navy dive bomber. 


Helldiver 


Japanese cither had reconnaissance reports of the American 
approach to the Philippines or else had correctly intet 
preted the feint raids mentioned above. At any rate, 


whilst the U.S. forces were piling ashore, the Japaness 
Navy was rushing to intervene in this key action. Lik 


all major sea engagements, many of the facts are obscured 
by the fog of war, but the broad picture has now emerged 


Jap Order of Battle 


Japan appears to have divided her into three 
fleets, or she may have had three fleets dispersed and 
attempting to concentrate One force, which for 
descriptive purposes I may term Force A, came down from 
Japanese home waters towards Luzon, the large island at 
the north of the Philippine group on which is Manila 

A second force, Force B, came from the 
Leyte, threading its way through the Mindoro Strait, theu 
Sibuyan Sea, heading for Leyzs 


iorces 


large 


west towards 
through the obviously 
itself. 

A third force, Force C, in the south, approached Leyte 
through the Mindano Sea, Mindano Island being the 
southern extremity of the Philippines group 

The critical days of sea battle were October 23rd-24th 
and though for convenience the fate of the three fleets 
A, B and C, is described separately, in the actual event 
much of the action was simultaneous. Against the Japanes 
concentration of warships, the American 3rd Fleet was in 
the north, off Luzon The American 7th Fleet was east 
of Leyte, with supporting forces behind, approaching from 
several bases. 

Japanese Force A comprised one large and three escort 
carriers; two obsolete battleships, the /se and Hyuga; 
one heavy and four light cruisers, and six destroyers. A 
dawn air attack was launched against this force, and in 
conditions of complete surprise the big carrier and two 
smaller carriers were sunk outright, as well as a cruiser 
and destroyer. A cruiser and a destroyer were badly 
damaged. The next night a U.S. submarine sank the 
cruiser, and another cruiser and the remaining carrier 
were sunk by naval guns. Both the 
battieships were hit by bombs, and all 
the remaining cruisers and destroyers 
damaged by bombs and naval guns 

The point about this section of the 
action was that Japanese land-based 


The islands of the 
Philippines where 
the big air/sea 
battles were 
fought in October. 
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air squadrons at Luzon did not interrupt the decisive 
action of the carrier-based aircraft, which were well within 
range of the land. 

Force B consisted of the Yamato and Musashi (two new 
battleships), the modernised Nagato, and two old battle- 
ships of the Kongo class, plus one light and seven heavy 
cruisers, with 13 destroyers but no aircraft carriers. There 
were, however, land aircraft in close support, and no fewer 
than 150 of these were shot down as they tried to defend 
the Japanese fleet. 

Against Force B the American aircraft achieved great 
success, Torpedo aircraft sank one light cruiser imme- 
diately, severely damaged and probably sank one battle- 
ship and one cruiser which may well have sunk later, and 
badly damaged three other battleships and three more 
cruisers. Despite these heavy losses, the Japanese fleet 
continued towards Leyte during the night, passing through 
the San Bernardino Strait and on towards Samar. This 
force was attacked by carrier aircraft. Two American 
carriers were sunk, but every Japanese ship was badly 
damaged, one cruiser being sunk and one destroyer dis 
abled. It then turned back on its tracks, and during 
pursuit by cruisers during the night a further straggling 
cruiser was sunk. 


Annihilation 


Force C, from the south-west, comprised the battleships 
Fuso and Yamashiro, two heavy and two light cruisers, 
and about eight destroyers, but no aircraft carriers. 
Bombers and fighters attacked this force, which was hit 
by bombs and rockets, and heavily machine-gunned. it 
continued on its course and was met, during the night, by 
warships of the American 7th Fleet. One—perhaps both 
—of the battleships was sunk, and several cruisers and 
destroyers, against an_ American loss of motor-torpedo- 
boats and a damaged destroyer. The battered fleet turned 
back on its tracks, and air attacks from the carriers 
succeeded in sinking the entire surviving party. 

The results of this great sea action may be summarised 
for ready assessment. Twenty-four Japanese ships were 
sunk, consisting of two battleships, four carriers, six heavy 
cruisers, three light cruisers, three large destroyers, six 
standard destroyers. Severely damaged and possibly sunk 
were 13 ships, consisting of one battleship, three heavy 
cruisers, two light cruisers, seven destroyers. Damaged 
beyond assessment but not sunk were 21 ships, consisting 
of six battleships, four heavy cruisers, one light cruiser, 
and ro destroyers. Grand total: 58 ships sunk or damaged. 

Against this, American losses were three aircraft carriers 
sunk, two destroyers, and a few minor craft lost. 

This has rightly been acclaimed as a resounding naval 
victory, but even the most prejudiced would agree that 
the gilt of the gingerbread is the magnificent work of the 
carrier aircraft. The duty of naval attack-aircraft is to 
Find—Fix—and Strike, and without question they did all 
three superbly. 

That is a brief résumé of the greatest naval action of 
this war, so far; and, though it cannot be said by any 
means that Japanese sea power has been broken, it does 
appear that the way to victory in the Far East can rest 
on the ability of carrier-borne air fleets to fulfil their 
destiny. And this the naval die-hards find to be the 
stumbling block. The arguments are soundly based for 
those who deem caution the essence of successful opera 
tional planning. : 

What would have been the verdict in this Philippines 
action had the aircraft not been able to fly? Suppose fog, 
rain, typhoon had descended on October 23rd and nega 
tived the whole long-range attack power of the American 
forces. The Japanese would have concentrated a simply 
staggering fleet, which might easily have been like a cat 
among pigeons had it got loose among the obviously con- 
siderable numbers of carriers in the American fleet. — 
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It must, subject to the verdict of history when all the 
details are disclosed, seem that the Americans played a 
high card in the knowledge that it might easily be trumped 
Japanese apologists declare that the American success in 
the Midway action was due to an unprecedented extent of 
blue sky far to the west of Midway, over its approaches, 
and that only later in the action did the weather deteriorate 
and allow their ships to move off. The argument, there- 
fore, is that, although aircraft carrier fleets have come 
increasingly into prominence as the main striking force 
of a fleet, it is still essential to maintain battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers to protect the carriers in bad 
weather, when their aircraft are ‘‘ winged.’’ 


Future Speculation 


On this subject widely divergent opinions exist. De- 
velopments in radiolocation, the flying bomb and _ the 
rocket might easily change the whole conception of air war 
and sea war once again. This applies not only to the 
attack power of the aircraft but to the defence power of 
the ships. 

At present the balance of stands 
favour of the aircraft carrier, of which the Allies have an 
overwhelmingly preponderance numerically. It may be 
noted that the Americans have announced the building of 
three super-carriers of 45,000 tons—approximately twice 
the tonnage of the famous Ark Royal and IJllustrious class 
vessels here 

Whilst it is always dangerous to predict war operations, 
it seems that the American-announced intention of driv- 
ing for the Chinese mainland could be -effected once the 
Philippines are mastered—as they will be now that the 
carriers have secured the bridgehead at Leyte. This then 
would (a) directly cut the supply arteries to some million 
Japanese soldiers south of the Philippines, and (b) possibly 
open the door to a gigantic pincer movement to close up 
with the Burmese forces and cut off Siam and Malaya. 

But whatever aggressive action the Allies take, the 
Japanese must win one of their major war objectives. 
Japanese propaganda has long played up the fact of a 
surplus population in Japan (approximately 
people in 147,559 square miles in Japan proper, compared 
with 50,000,000 people in 100,000 square miles in Great 
Britain and Eire), and has stated this to be a fair reason 
for expansion, by war or otherwise. At least Japan has, 
by war, disposed of considerable numbers of this crowded 
population, and few of these will ever see home again. 
However, only a handful of carriers could, with telling 
effect, be given the many years’ duty of clearing up 
Japanese-occupied islands long after the main war with 
Japan has ended. And a brief calculation shows that 
with some 15,000 large and small islands in the Pacific, 
and at a mopping-up rate of only three islands per diem, 
it would take some 15 years to fulfil this mission. I don't 
think the war will be over by this Christmas! 


success heavily in 


70,000,000 


MIND MY BIKE! 


BICYCLE with a bombing trip to its credit is in the pos- 

session of Fit. Sgt. ‘‘Charley’’ Lamond, a Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force gunner serving with a Mitchell squadron in 
R.A.F. 2nd T.A.F. To show that it is no ordinary bike, 
Lamond has painted a bomb on it. 

his is how it happened. One day, while operating from an 
advanced airfield on the Continent, his squadron was ordered 
to carry out an operation and then land away from their base. 

Knowing from experience the transport problems on airfields 
where the billets, mess and flight offices may be miles from each 
other, Lamond decided to take his bicycle with him. He stored 
it in the commodious waist of his Mitchell. After bombing the 
enemy the Mitchell landed at the other airfield—and the bicycle 
came in very handy. 

Lamond won the Military Medal while serving with the 6th 
Australian Division in the Western Desert in January, 1941 
With one gun he and his comrades repulsed an Italian tank 
attack and knocked out several tanks. He was one of the 
first Australians to be decorated. He also served through the 
siege of Tobruk. On his return to Australia in November 
1942, he transferred to the Air Force. 
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The Bristol 
Freighter 


Pay Load 9,000lb. for 300 Miles’ 
Range : Operating Cost One 
Shilling per Ton- Mile 


PINIONS appear very divided on the subject of air 

freight. Optimists foresee ‘‘all the world’s goods 

carried by air.’’ Others argue that air carriage will 
always be much more expensive than surface transport 
Consciously or unconsciously, the latter probably base 
their opinion on the physical fact that an aircraft is always, 
so far as power expenditure is concerned, climbing a hill 
with a slope of anything from 1 in 10 upwards (the lift 
drag ratio of the machine). Probably the truth is, as in 
so many other spheres, somewhere between the two ex 
tremes. Major Thornton, in his recent talk to the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, foresaw the European mail-order 
house delivering goods wanted daily and wanted fresh in 
many parts of Europe ; not because aircraft could compete 
in cost but because it could deliver perishable goods fresh 
within a few hours. 

That there must be a great number of places in the 
world for which flying would provide the only practicable 
means of transport will scarcely be denied. Guinea Air 
ways proved that many years ago at the Bulolo gold 
fields in New Guinea. In Latin America Mr. Lowell Yerex, 
a New Zealander, began work after the first world war 
with a heterogeneous collection of aircraft, and last year 
sold a controlling interest in his company, T.A.C.A., to 
the American T.W.A. for a nice fat sum. He built up his 
flourishing business very largely by air transport to other 
wise inaccessible places. In Canada, too, air transport to 
the far north has revolutionised travel and has been instru- 
mental in developing regions that would otherwise hav 
remained undeveloped. So there is evidence that air 
freight can serve a very useful purpose. 

Evidently the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., has come 
to the conclusion that freight aircraft will be needed after 
the war, for it has ‘‘staked its claim,’’ so to speak, by 
announcing a new freighter designed for low operating cost 
and easy maintenance. The prototype is planned to fly 
next summer and production aircraft will follow by the 


Despite its utilitarian purpose the Bristol Freighter will have modern outlines. 
carefully streamlined. 


FLIGHT 


With the nose opened, a standard lorry can back in under- 
neath the hoist to be loaded or unloaded. 


1945. With an initial gross weight of 27,500 lb 
Bristol Freighter will have a disposable load of 

Obviously this can be divided into any desired 
ratio of pay load to range. For a range of 300 miles, which 
is perhaps about the shortest likely to be in demand, th 
actual pay load is 9,000 |b At the other end of the scale 
(i.e., when almost the whole disposable load is in th: 
form of fuel and oi} we have a maximum still-air range 
It has been estimated that if the machin 
load factor and intensity of 


actual running cost should 


end of 
the new 
10,000 lb. 


of 1,400 miles 
is used on a job in which the 
utilisation are reasonable, the 
reach the surprisingly low figure of Is. per ton-mile 

To get such operational economy, some sacrifice in other 
directions must obviously be mad In this case it takes 
the form of relatively low cruising speed, or put in an 


other way, low cruising horse power re quired Fortunately 


The undercarriage is of the fixed, cantilever type, 





FLIGHT. 





THE BRISTOL FREIGHTER 





it will rarely be necessary to use high speeds for a freighter. 
In Western Europe, for instance, it will generally suffice 
if any place can be reached from this country in the 
working day, or overnight. For the more distant parts of 
Europe, and for places as far away as North Africa, air 
freight will rarely need to make the journey in much less 
than the 24 hours. Taking these considerations as a basis, 
the Bristol engineers have designed the Freighter for a 
cruising speed of some 120-150 m.p.h. It was found that 
the company already has a most suitable power plant in 
the Bristol Perseus of about 1,000 b.h.p. At the gross 
weight of 27,500 lb. two of these engines give a power 
loading of about 14 lb./h.p., a figure sufficiently low to 
give good fuel economy, yet high enough to satisfy take- 
off considerations. The Perseus is a very simple nine- 
cylinder radial air-cooled engine; the sleeve valves of which 
need no attention during the periods between overhauls, 
so that engine maintenance costs should be remarkably low. 


A similar but more powerful engine is being developed - 


with which take-off requirements can be met at an in- 
creased weight (30,500 lb.) and correspondingly 
greater pay load. It is expected that the machine with 
the more powerful engines will be available in 1946. 


gross 


The Airframe 
As for the airframe itself, the Freighter is of simple con- 
struction, and components which require maintenance have 
been kept to a minimum. The essential ones have been 
so planned and located that they are readily accessible, so 
that servicing them is as straightforward as possible. Bris- 


tol service engineers at R.A.F. stations have now had some 
five years’ experience of intensive operation, and they 
may be assumed to have found out which items need the 


most attention, and to have discovered the best ways to 
facilitate maintenance. All this accumulated experience 
is being built into the Bristol Freighter. 

In general design the machine is a high-wing monoplane 
with fixed undercarriage and the two Perseus engines placed 
on the wing in the orthodox manner. The location of the 
wing on top of the fuselage is somewhat unexpected in a 
freighter with fixed undercarriage. The low-wing arrange 
ment would be expected to have two advantages: a shorten 
ing of the undercarriage, with resulting drag reduction; 
and a lower structure weight, due to the fact that the wing 
spars form two very useful floor members, just at the point 
where heavy concentrated loads are likely to be placed, 
viz., near the centre of pressure. 


U.S. RIGHTS 


MERICA is now setting up machinery by which her lend- 

lease help to other countries can be lever to 
obtain the use of air bases in those countries in post-war inter- 
national air transport. 

This is frankly disclosed in an article by Gerard B. Dobben 
in the Oct. rst issue of our contemporary, American Aviation. 
Senator James Mead, a member of the aviation sub-committee 
of the Senate Commerce Committee, is reported in this article 
to have told the Senate that the President had signed a direc- 
tive requiring the Foreign Economic Administration to obtain 
complete information regarding air bases built abroad under 
War Department supervision, and to take over the responsi- 
bility of protecting America’s interest in them after they ar 
no longer necessary for military use. 

Senator Mead, who is considered likely to be the sub-com- 
mittee’s next chairman in succession to Senator Bennett C. 
Clark, indicated that the F.E.A., working in close co-operation 
with the State Department, was being given this responsibility 
because ‘‘in the case of lend-lease countries our rights can be 
well protected.’’ 

‘“Thus it appears,’” comments American Aviation, ‘‘ that 
this government will use lend-lease as one of its principal bar- 
gaining media in obtaining rights to use these foreign bases in 
international air transport in the post-war era. Obviously it 
would appear from such an arrangement that this country 
might hold those foreign nations who refuse to give us certain 


used as a 


IN FOREIGN 
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Many years ago, Guinea Airways to which we have 
already referred, used Junkers G.31 three-engined mono- 
planes with Bristol Jupiter engines for their haul of heavy 
mining machinery, and an enormous loading hatch in the 
roof enabied even very bulky pieces of machinery to be 
lowered by a crane straight down on to the floor, which 
rested partly on the wing spars. In the Bristol Freighter 
a hoist is built into the machine itself, so that the crane 
on the airfield is unnecessary, or at least needed for excep- 
tionally heavy objects only. The doors hinge outwards, 
exposing a large opening in the underside of the fuselage 
nose, while the fixed upper portion serves as support for 
the hoist. If the object lifted were a very heavy one it 
would, presumably, be necessary to tie the tail down to a 
screw picket so as to prevent the machine tilting on its 
nose. 


Freight Hold 


In the fuselage a very large freight hold 
machine to carry maximum pay load, even of goods run- 
ning to the extreme of 350 cu. ft. to the ton. The hold 
has a capacity of about 1,700 cu. ft., with a floor space 
of 210 sq. ft. Fixing points are provided to prevent the 
cargo shifting during flight in bumpy weather. 

The use of a fixed undercarriage appears well justified 
in a cargo aircraft rhe penalty paid is the extra drag, 
which will lower the cruising speed a few miles per hour 
for the same throttle opening, or will call for a little more 
throttle if it is desired to maintain the same cruising speed. 
At 120-150 m.p-.h. this is not likely to be a serious item, 
and the fixed undercarriage gives several compensating 
advantages, such as lower weight and cost, great reliability, 
and negligible maintenance. The fixed undercarriage also 
makes readily possible the conversion of the machine into 
a floatplane, a version which may well be very acceptable 
to operators in certain parts of the world. 

With running costs down to 1s. a mile, the Bristol 
Freighter should find a large market purely on its merits, 
but there are other considerations which will tend to 
encourage its sale abroad. The company points out that 


enables the 


. although it is usually assumed that the United Nations will 


buy their post-war flying equipment from the United States, 
few of them have any dollar balance with which to buy. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, will as a result of the 
war be indebted to many of the countries which were her 
debtors in 1939 They have accumulated large sterling 
balances, and the only practicable way for Britain to 
liquidate these is by export. This fact is, of course, of 
advantage not only to the Bristol firm but to the British 
aircraft industry generally, or at least that part of it which 
intends to build civil aircraft after the war. 


AIR BASES 
rights in commercial aviation to the strict terms of the lend- 
lease agreements as far as repayment is concerned.”’ 

Senator Mead is also reported as having described as ‘‘an 
unfortunate situation as far as this country is concerned,’’ the 
fact that Canada, not having a lend-lease agreement with U.S., 
was-able to purchase outright from the U.S. Army some 
$90,000,000 worth of airport construction in Canada, and Goose 
Bay airport in Labrador. America had “ obligated itself ’’ for 
50 per cent. of the cost of building Goose Bay, for which it 
would have been entitled to retain a post-war use interest, but 
under the terms of the agreement Canada could elect to pay 
the entire cost herself, and did so. 


STORNOWAY AIRPORT 


HE claim of Stornoway Airport to be one of the subsidiary 
landing fields on the North Atlantic air route, via Iceland 
and Greenland, is being brought to the notice of Mr. M. K. 
Macmillan, M.P. for the Western Isles, by the Town Council 
of Stornoway. Nothing could be done until after the war, 
said ex-Baillie Tolmie, who sponsored the proposal, but the Town 
Council should see to it that Stornoway was not overlooked. 
It is unlikely that the Air Ministry will consider Stornoway 
as a refuelling point, adds our Scottish correspondent, when 
excellent facilities remain at Tiree for refuelling and mainten- 
ance. This station is also free from fog all the year round 
and has excellent runways. 
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FLIGHT 


Civil Aireraft Engines 


Mr. Hives on Rolls-Royce’s “Campaign Programme” : 
Discussions 


ART I of the all-day debate on civil aviation held by 
the Royal Aeronautical Society recently was reported 
in our issue of November oth. Below we give a 
summary of the talk given by Mr. E. W. Hives, of the 

Rolls-Royce firm, on civil aircraft engine design, and part 
of the subsequent discussion. 

Mr. Hives began by drawing attention to the interesting 
fact that in all discussions and articles on civil aviation, 
engine reliability was taken for granted. That indicated 
that the engine designer and manufacturer had achieved 
a high degree of success. There was now, he said, a vast 
accumulation of data and experience on the technique 
of design, manufacture and operation of aircraft power 
plants, and the engine manufacturers were in a position 
to meet any reasonable demand in the way of power, fuel 
consumption, weight, reliability and compact installation 

Careful consideration must be given by the users, when 
deciding upon the power plant specification, to ensure 
that the best compromise was attained in all-round 
economic operation. This could only be arrived at by 
collaboration with the engine designer and from the 
detailed analysis of airline experience, as shown by a 
breakdown of the cost figures. On these a great deal of 
information was available. 

In ground transport it was customary to express over- 
haul periods in miles, and he thought the same should 
apply to aircraft engines. Rail and road transport reached 
approximately 100,000 miles between overhauls. Civil 
air transport did that or better and was expected to im- 
prove. The customer expected his fare to be based on 
mileage, with a premium for an express or high-speed 
service. He suggested that it was, therefore, wrong that 
any credit should be given for the length of time the engine 
was in the air. Mileage, not hours, was the logical basis 
for aircraft and general maintenance periods. He did not 
agree that no military engine could be adapted for civil 
work ; nor that the only engine capable of survival in the 
competitive world was the large-capacity, low-piston speed 
and low-boost type. 

Civil transport engine requirements were summarised by 
Mr. Hives as follows: 

Highest possible maximum continuous cruising powers at from 
10,000 to 25,000ft., with take-off power twice that of normal cruising; 
singlke-lever control, with power-plant components automatically 
controlled; low weight; low installed drag; low fuel and oil con- 
sumption; reliability over long periods, with minimum maintenance; 
long periods between overhanls; low cost of overhauls; compact 
design and quick changing of complete power plants; low initial cost 

The difference between military and civil versions was a difference 
in the “mix ’”’ of these characteristics. 

In connection with overhauls, Mr. Hives said that it was often 
said that 1,000 hours between overhauls was necessary. It was 
reasonable to expect that the life of a big engine at low specific 
power would surpass that of a smaller engine running at higher 
boosts and higher piston speeds. But if the installed weight of 
the larger engine was 3,740 lb. and it gave 1,000 hours’ overhaul 
life, and the smaller engine at 3,300 lb. gave 750 hours, in one year 
one engine would be overhauled three times, the other four. The 
difference in cost might be £350, but the earning power of the 
lighter engine, in the form of extra pay-load, would probably excee: 
the £350. He would separate the :eliability target into two parts 
100 per cent reliability up to some conservative number of hours, 
and a second objective, which should be a gradual and cautious 
extension of the overhaul period up to as long as economic research 
indicated it to be desirable. 


Engine Change 


Turning to the Hives said 


such a change could be 


of power-plant changes, Mr. 
made in an hour. The time could be 
shortened by using expensive ground equipment, but he thought 
it better to concentrate on giving 100 per cent. reliability up to 
the overhaul time, when the time taken did not matter so much 

Mr. Hives regarded fuel economy as the most important singk 
factor in the development o1 civil engines. Statistics showed that 
fuel and oil accounted for about 18 per cent. of the total operating 
costs. It was often claimed that best fuel economy was given by 


subject 


at R.Ae.S. 


the big engine running at low piston speeds and at cruising boost 
which virtually made it a naturally aspirated engine This needed 
qualification. Data obtained on a range of engines from 21 to 4 
litres indicated that for a given horse-power at a given altituck 
the specific consumption remained constant. He quoted an example 
of two engines, one of over 40 litres and a lower-compression engine 
of under 30 litres. Cruising at 10,o00ft., the larger engine showed 
a consumption of 0.415 lb./h.p./hr., the smaller 0.44 Ib./h.p./hr 
The installed weights, with airscrew, were 3,740 lb. and 3,300 Ib 
respectively Thus only on flights of over 28 hours did the fuel 
saving justify the extra weight of the bigger engine. If the cruising 
altitude were raised to 25,o00ft., the difference in consumption 
became even smaller, because the big engine with its higher com 
pression ratio had to run richer to avoid detonation 

Considerations such as those outlined had, Mr. Hives said, led 
them to the conclusion that a more fruitful field was to endeavour 
to maintain consistently low fuel consumption accurate control 
of the fuel-air ratio, by even distribution between cylinders, by 
judicious selection of compression ratio, and by full utilisation of 
the energy in the exhaust. Figures from many North Atlantic 
crossings showed wide variations, and h l not agree with the 
ultimate need for a flight engineer as method of ensuring con 
sistently low consumption. Automatic regulation of all casmponent 
was an accomplished fact. The man, his personal equipment, an 
the extra equipment built into the aircraft on his account would 
be not less than 500 lb.—lost pay-load. When the engine manufac 
turer has designed away this loss, he should be credited with thi 
increase in the aircraft's earning power Phe gine manufacture 
would continue to struggle for a reduction of another few 
in consumption, but there was another and very fruittul source of 
increase in pay-load It was normal practice to carry up to 25 per 
cent extra fuel to allow for errors in navigation or in weather 
forecasts rhis might represent anything from 30 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. on a route such as the North Atlantic Improvements in aid 
to navigation could thus save more fuel than the engine manuf 
turer could ever hope to save 

‘I strongly recommend,”’ Mr 
should go to the engine man with both his hopes and his disappoint 
ments. He should treat with great mmendations and 
suggestions put forward by the engine man. We would 
the greatest possible breadth of vision so that we do not find our 
selves with a product unnecessarily developed in certain 
characteristics and lacking in some other, equally important 
direction 


j 


per cent 


Hives concluded, ‘‘ that the operator 
" 
respect rec 


plead for 


over 


The Discussion 


Lorp Brasazon or Tara, in opening the dis 
talk, regretted that no reference had been made to jet prop 
and hoped that the discussion would bring a strong attack o1 
behalf of the jet engine against the reciprocating engine He would 
also like press for a definition of horse-power. Mr 
Hives was one of the worst offenders because he had started wit! 
an engine of 1,000 h.p., and over the week-end it had develope 
about 2,000 h.p Then they were told that it could be 
civil aircraft at 60 per cent. power, so that it was extremely 
cult to arrive at the actual cruising 

Concerning Mr. Chadwick's talk, 
wanted to know whether one was going t 
landing gears on aircraft weighing 250,000 I! Other n 
required attention were landing in condit t 
bility and pressurisation of cabins “he 
satisfactory pressurisation would \ a great 
others 

Mr. W. E. W. Perrer said the 
the equivalent of the first cost 
cost of fuel drew attention to 
aircraft problem We required engines 
of it, but, apart from what the 
designer must do something about it 
far too much | to propel them tl 
should be 1 le » redu drag He 
coethicient I ht 
to-day was 
into our pl nt aircrait wa 
maker soug protect hit 
which he knew would work, although i ri ot 
be an anathema to the aircraft d 
to get together, and engines mus ) ‘ th ng 
rhe problem of pressurisation deration, 

Petter was sure the proble without seri 
crease in cost of structural 

Arr Compre. R. Banks agree vith Mr. Chadwick that a triy 
to Australia hops we | be comfortable, and for those 
who wished to get there quickly he suggested a service of super- 
mailplanes with room for a few passenger driven by turbines and 
travelling m.p.h On the subject of engines he 
was in favour of good take-off and afterwards cruising at 35 to 40 
per cent. of this power. He suggested that the way to get better 
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fuel economy was to make use of the exhaust, and expressed the 
view that in ten years we should not use the reciprocating engine 
for high horse-powers but should use turbines and jets. On the 
question of fuel cost, he pointed out that, although the difference 
in cost between diesel fuel and petrol was great in the Gulf of 
Mexico, the distribution costs were the same for both, so that 
by the time the fuel was delivered there was not quite so much 
to choose between them. Referring to fire risk, he thought we 
might have to adapt bullet-proof tanks to civil aviation 

Mr. A. R. OGston agreed with Mr. Chadwick about the annual 
fuel cost being roughly equal to the first cost of the aircraft. On 
the question of fire, he pointed out that in the case of a minor 
crash petrol would leak on to the ground and immediately the 
aircraft would be bathed in a sea of inflammable vapour. If 
there were ignition in contact with the vapour there would be 
a conflagration. If a safety fuel or diesel oil were used, this would 
have to fall on a hot part before it vaporised, and the speed of 
fire would be very much slower 

Mr. Ivor’ Lusty wondered why it was that when aircraft engines 
were started there was a lot of growling and banging. Even on 
the cheapest motor car that did not occur. On the problem of 
cruising speed he said he had just completed an investigation from 
a different angle. On a long flight it was necessary to carry reserve 
fuel, but, having taken this on board, was it best to stick to the 
normal long-range cruising speed and arrive with a lot of petrol 
still in the tanks, or to use up: the reserve in increased speed? 

Mr. C, G. Grey welcomed Mr. Chadwick's emphasis on the 
importance of safety first He said we did not really yet know 
anything about aerodynamics. He took as an example two air- 
craft, the Flying Fortress and the Liberator. One appeared to 
the ordinary eye a most highly streamlined thing The other had 
a nose like a bulldog and was about as streamlined, including the 
curly tail. The curious thing was that these two aircraft gave 
almost identical performances. This had forced him to the con- 
clusion that both must be wrong. 


Pressurisation 


Mr. A. Davenport said the greatest consideration was safety. 
With regard to comfort it was necessary to solve the problem of 
pressurisation, and an allowance of one to two per cent. would 
have to be made for the cabin equipment. Safety also depended 
largely on the blowers, and for these one would have to allow from 
150 to 200 h.p. He referred to the fact that pressure chambers were 
now being built for the full use of those interested. In these, the 
largest, or nearly the largest, lock-up cabin could be tested at the 
equivalent ot any altitude. [Mr Davenport was too modest to 
say so, but it may be inferred that he was referring to the equip- 
ment installed at Yeovil by Westland Aircraft. This firm has for 
several years taken a keen interest in pressurisation problems, 
blowers, valves, etc 

Capt. FRaztR Nasu thought the aim of ,designers should be to 
introduce new and improved variable-lift devices so that a small 
wing could be used for cruising and top speed, and the maximum 
only for take-off and landing. That would be preferable to climb- 
ing into the stratosphere in order to ensure low resistance. It was 
cold at that height, and there was nothing to see! 

Mr. S. Scorr-Hatt said that seven years ago there was a lot 
of talk about safety. Having been away for that time he had hoped 
that by now flying had become much safer, but from the dis- 
cussion it did not appear that we had progressed much farther. 
He suggested that a complete analysis of safety features should be 
made. 

Mr. F. F. Crocomsr thought there was room for the very large 
aircraft, and the tailless offered improvement in the form of less 
drag and lower structure weight. He had in mind machines from 
200,000 to 300,000 lb. all-up weight. 

Mayor G, P. Butman recalled that it was only by the amount of 
work put into development that one could judge the potential 
power and value of an engine. That would apply equally to the 
gas turbine as it did to the piston engine; because the gas turbine 
was novel and, therefore, attractive, we must not forget that it 
was still an engineering matter and must be developed. 

Group Capt. G. W. Wittiamson referred to various R.A.F. Com- 
mittees which had given a lot of assistance and which might 
not persist in civilian life. One was the Technical Equipment Com- 
mittee; another considered design to ensure low maintenance. In 
America they had no such committees, and he had taken over air- 
craft which had solid sheets of aluminium covering at points 
where one would have to inspect rudder and elevator controls. That 
meant modification in this country. He did not think the flight 
engineer could be eliminated, even if Mr. Hives should make his 
engines 100 per cent. automatic. There were always such things as 
multiple tanks, and until we could get away from the practice of 
installing them in the wings, it would be necessary to carry a flight 
engineer. 

Mr. Hottts WixttaMs said an airline had to sell comfort as well 
as speed. This country could provide the best possible both in 


aircraft and power plants, but he was not so sure that we had 
adjusted ourselves to comfort and luxury travel. We should have 
to learn the hard way by designing, improving and designing again. 
When we tackled the problem of suppressing sound and vibration 
and getting ventilation positions right inside the cabin, it could 
mount up into a job equal in magnitude almost to the rest of the 
outfit. On pressurisation he said the ideal was not only to main- 
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tain pressure and control in the cabin, but also to control the 
rate of change of pressure. That seemed to be an enormously 
difficult problem. ; 

Tue CHairMaN recalled that some years ago in his Wilbur Wright 
lecture Dr Roxbee Cox had proposed an aircraft of 600 tons weight, 
Perhaps he would like to tell them how he felt about that now 

Dr. Roxsee Cox said his statement was as true to-day as at 
the time he made it, but pointed out that at the time of the Wilbur 
Wright lecture he was engaged in solving the problem of how big 
we could make aircraft if we wanted to make them big. How big 
we wanted to make them was an entirely different matter 


With regard to aircraft form, Mr. Chadwick had expressed a 
preference for the conventional. Mr. Crocombe preferred the tail- 
less, and limited it to sizes of 200,000 lb. or above. It was neces- 


all-wing type 
bh 


sary to differentiate between the tailless and the 
of aircraft The latter necessarily had to be of some 200,000 Jb, 
weight, and if it had to give the sort of comfort which Mr. Hollis 
Williams demanded, it would be of 300,000 lb. weight His own 
feeling was there was a great field for the tailless aircraft of quite 
modest size. 

He agreed with Mr. Chadwick about the comfort of 1,000-mile 
hops at a speed of 250 m.p.h., but that sort of progress could not 
be applied universally. There were journeys, such as the trans- 
atlantic and transpacific crossings, for which greater ranges and 
speeds had to be provided. He was not convinced that very long 
ranges could not be obtained with relatively small machines by 
the use of certain devices. The gas turbine did give aircraft a 
chance to do very much greater speeds. The statement that high 
fuel consumption limited the use of jet propulsion was wrong. It 
was a gross over-simplification. The real point was that when 
the jet propulsion engine was used at high altitudes it became an 
economical device, and aircraft fitted with it would travel a very 
long way at very high speed. It would give us, in carrying capacity 
and range, all that the reciprocating engine would give and it would 
get there in half the time. From that statement, working back- 
wards, one could find out the fuel consumption of the jet propulsion 
engine! From the work now being done, it would appear that the 
gas turbine would be more economical than at present and would 
give ranges greater than could be achieved with the piston engine, 


Fuel Reserve and Speed 


He pointed out, in connection with the 25 per cent. fuel reserves 
for contingencies, that the higher the rate of travel, the smaller that 
amount need be, and so there might be a further economic advantage 
in the use of gas turbines which gave higher speeds than could be 
got by any other means. In achieving the very high speeds of the 
future, we should have a most serious series of aerodynamical 
problems to solve. 

In replying to the discussion, Mr. CHapwick said he did not 
foresee any difficulty with landing gears for aircraft up to 100 tons, 
and he agreed that the blind-landing system must be dev 
up to 100 per cent. perfection. He had not mentioned pressu 
because he had taken it for granted. Both Mr. Petter 
Davenport had done a lot of work on pressurisation 
pleased that Mr. Petter was so optimistic about the reduction of 
drag to about half. He would have to talk to him privately after- 
wards to find out how he proposed it should be done! 

He agreed with Mr. Petter about getting the engines off the wings 
but said he did not like the idea of sitting in the fusel: with 
a lot of engines running. On the subject of safety and fire risk, 
Mr. Chadwick called attention to the development of the nitrogen 
system, which he thought might be used universally on civil as 
well as on military aircraft, and he thought we might have to stick 
to the selt-sealing type of tank, although he believed the tendency 
would be to use integral wing tanks. 

Mr. Hives said engines to operate in conjunction with pressure 
cabins were available for air transport.. The real terror of the sky 











was icing. Much of the inability to keep to schedule was due to 
icing conditions. The way to get out of that was to “ get upstairs,” 
and engines were available to do it. He did not hold out much 
hope for reduced fuel consumption. He believed the reason the 
diesel had not gone ahead was that it did not fit into aircraft 
requirements very well We were becoming stabilised on double 


the power for take-oft as for cruising. The diesel engine would be 
very much heavier than the present engine if it had to maintain 
that same ratio. 

In connection with starting difficulties, he pointed out that in 
aircraft they were allowed only the same size battery as that 
required for a small car. The engine had to turn over very slowly 
and therefore cut out. We could ensure easier starting if we could 
accept more weight for starting equipment. Whilst agreeing that 
speed was relative to comfort, he urged that the greatest comfort 
was to get the journey over quickly. In the air one really could 
travel fast in safety. The fact that his firm was in the jet propulsion 
business might be accepted as evidence that they thought it had 
a future. The evolution would probably follow that of the con- 
ventional engine. The auxiliaries and additions in present engines 
amounted to much more than the whole engine used in the last 
war, and yet they all paid a dividend. The variable-pitch airscrew 
the supercharger and a lot of othe: auxiliaries did a very good job. 
He thought in the same way the jet would develop and become 
progressively more efficient. On the question of the flight engineer, 
he did not want to carry in the air a fellow who was a “ tuner- 
upper.’” The time was coming when it would be possible to dispense 
with the temperamental carburettor. Then it would be possible to 
get better results by getting rid of manual control. 

Next week we shall publish a summary of the talk given by Mr. 
W. P. Hildred, Director-General of Civil Aviation, on air route 
facilities, and the general discussion with which the meeting 
concluded. 
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Behind the Lines 


Pests Over Buda 


=f ) counter the Russian attempts to en- 
circle Budapest the Luftwaffe has 
sent its top-scoring air aces to Hungary. 

Among them are Lt. Col. Rudel, the 
leading tank buster, Capt. Hartmann, 
the best German fighter pilot, credited 
with a score of 306 air victories, and 
Major Barkhorn, with 274 destroyed air- 
craft to his credit. ’ 


Luftwaffe Losses 
HE German Radio reported the death 
in action of Lt. Otto Dommeratzky, 
the German fighter-bomber ace. 
* * * 

Lt. Col. Freiherr von Grevenreuth, 
Commodore of a bomber squadron and 
bearer of the Knight’s Cross of the Iron 
Cross, has been killed in an accident. 


Mysterious Disappearance 

HE special correspondent of Agence 

Anatole reports from Bucharest 
that an aircraft bound for Moldavia with 
medical supplies has mysteriously dis- 
appeared. All stations were informed and 
an investigation has begun. 


Still Less Knowledge 

HE neglected education of Luftwaffe 

auxiliaries is the subject of a Ger- 
man newspaper article, which says that 
although 18 hours per week have been 
scheduled to lessons, there were serious 
difficulties in carrying out the tuition 
programme, 


‘During the next few years’’—the 
article concludes—‘‘a certain lack of 


knowledge will become evident at the 
universities and in business, but this can 
easily be overcome by diligence and good 


will 
Good Work 


HE recent attack by the Danish 
patriots on the German ‘‘ West”’ 
airfield at Lindholm, near Aalborg, was 
so extensive that it may be described as 
the most daring attack so far on German 
military targets in Denmark. For three 
days and nights time-bombs kept ex- 
ploding at short intervals in different 
buildings on the airfield, while German 
nervousness increased hourly. About 30 
German aircraft are believed to have 
been destroyed or heavily damaged. 
On the night of November 2nd the 
first German hangar fell to pieces and a 
workshop was destroyed. On the morn- 
ing of November 4th the officers’ canteen 
blew up, and several German officers 
were killed or wounded. The hangar 
contained 20 aircraft. In the course of 
November 4th the Germans succeeded in 
finding an explosive charge leading to a 
bigger charge behind an oil tank, but the 
bomb exploded as it was being dis- 
mantled and the leader of the disposal 
squad was killed. Later on November 
jth there was a big explosion in another 
hangar, believed to contain ten aircraft. 
Still later on the same day another bomb 
exploded. 
rhe situation became by then so in- 
volved that the Germans assembled the 
Danish workers on the airfield, carefully 
examined them and then sent them 
home. Most were discharged or trans- 
ferred to other German places of work. 


Service and Industrial 

News from the Inside 

of Axis and Enemy- 
occupied Countries 


On the Run 


ERMAN industry is being chased 

round the Reich by the Allied 
bomber squadrons, says a correspondent 
of the Vecke-Journalen. It has been 
saved from complete destruction by 
decentralising it over the entire country, 
but it is, nevertheless, unprotected, for 
the Allied bombing spies have for years 
chased Krupps all over Germany, from 
Westphalia to the Luneburger Heide, 
and from there to Silesia, Thuringia, 
Bavaria, Carinthia and Styria. In some 
towns factories have been established in 
new underground railway tunnels which 
have never been in use. Armament pro- 
duction is always on the move, particu- 
larly those enterprises engaged in the 
manufacture of optical instruments, et 
for the aircraft industry. 

Germans who had just evacuated to 
small villages in the mountains fre- 
quently expressed displeasure when 
representatives of the Minister of Arma- 
ment and War Production came to 
inspect the countryside, which was in 
itself enough to make the population 
uneasy When afterwards workers 
arrived to erect the foundations, pank 
gripped the village. 

A single aircraft factory may 
about 20 separate workshops, so that 


production is so decentralised that work 


have 


can be resumed somewhere else a few 
after one workshop has_ been 
bombed. Only in this way can German 
armament production be maintained at 
all. Naturally, it costs much time and 
labour to maintain this ‘‘ underground "’ 
production, and once the Allies have air 
bases near the German frontier the diffi- 
culties will increase enormously and, in 
the long run, the underground battle of 
production against the Allied bomber 
squadrons may turn out to be completely 
useless. 

The closer the Allies 
the heart of Germany the worse will 
become the communications which 
play a decisive part in this necessary 
decentralisation. In the last phase of 
the war bridges and railway lines will 
be blown up to a large extent and then 
engineers and workers will have to wait 
in vain for materials. The German 
armament industry is not safe anywhere, 
says the correspondent. ‘‘ The German 
armament factories and underground 
installations only have a breathing spac« 
until the enemy discovers them, the type 
of goods they produce and their produc- 
tion capacity. For some weeks they bomb 
aircraft, particularly fighter aircraft, 
factories, then oil refineries and then 
perhaps, communications, so that those 
factories which are left alone can work 
to full capacity. Moreover, artificial fog 
is a fairly effective protection, particu 


days 


approach to 


* larly for large factories such as the Leuna 


works, which have built large dummy 
works to mislead the bombers.’’ 


Quitting 


UFTWAFFE fighter units are said to 
have almost disappeared from the 
central airfields in North Norway. 
Neutral reports say that the main bas¢ 
near Altafjord, where the air force 
operating against the Murmansk rout: 
previously numbered about 600 aircraft, 
has now been reduced to five or six 
aircraft. 


Air Clash 


N aircraft accident causing 16 fatal 

casualties has occurred at Lifjell, in 
Telemark (Norway). Among the passen 
gers were a German General, other Ger- 
man officers of high rank, and the son 
of the Norwegian Hird and police chief 
Marthinsen. Well-informed circles say 
that the German general and his stattf 
were carrying fresh instructions from 
German Headquarters, in case of a 
threatening development in North Nor 
way. The aircraft crashed at night 
thick fog. 


n 


Ruhr Report 


"T’HE National Zeitung of Essen gave 
this description of the conditions in 
the Ruhr: ‘‘ In many large towns in the 
Ruhr tuition in schools had to be can 
celled as early as 1943, as the parents 
were forced to send their children to 
other districts rhe civilian population 
had been badly hit by the terror attack 
The fact is that life in the destroyed 
toivuns in the Rhine and Ruhr is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult. We do not 
know when our leaders will throw in the 
weapons which will change the cours 
of the war, and we must therefore prepar: 
ourselves to continue to live under the 
enemy air terror and to bear its consé¢ 
quences Many thousands of women 
children and old people who are still left 
in the ruined towns are finding it barely 
possible to live there, and it is doubtful 
whether they will continue to do so, A 
evacuation, not only within 
Germany, but also to other 


is absolutely neces 


large-scale 
Western 
parts of the country 
sary.’" The article concludes that ‘* th 
community spirit of the German peop! 
is now facing its severest test 


V.2 


|= fact that the main purpose of Va 
at 


present is to bolster German 

civilian morale was confirmed by a r 
port from the Berlin correspondent of the 
Stockholm Morgentidingen that Himmler 
has ordered 1,200 Gestapo officials to 
conduct a “‘Gallup Poll”’ to find out 
reaction to the new weapon 

They are to report on V2 in particular 
and on secret weapons in general 

Ihe morale factor is also demonstrated 
by the fact that, for the past week, Ger- 
man papers have been headlining daily 
the alleged devastation caused in London 


by V2, relegating news of the East and 
West fronts to second place 

Claims ar also made (for the 
‘astonishing accuracy ’’ of the Vz, and 


German propaganda is not shy to assert 


that the new weapon ts far more accurate 
than the bomber and will be used in the 
near future ‘‘against the Headquarters 
of Allied military commanders in the 
field.”’ 
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Modern Airserews—IV 
Elements and Procedure of Blade Design 


By C. B. BAILEY-WATSON 


HIS series of articles on airscrews would not be com- 

plete without some consideration being devoted to 

the blades themselves. The subject of blade design 

is almost a science in itself and covers such a great deal 

o? ground that in the space available here little more than 
a brief review of the cardinal factors can be given. 

There is, of course, an excellent case for the employment 
of both wooden and metal blades, each having advantages 
indigenous to its type which fit it for specific applications ; 
however, it’ is not the object here to give a qualitative 
analysis of blade types, and, in amy case, from the aspect 
of design per se, there is little intrinsic difference involved 
whether the blade be metal or wood. 

Probably the most important tendency in blade design 
at present is towards increasing blade area, no matter 
whether by means of wider blades or the use of more blades 
on a single hub. We have evidence of this in the recent 
production of a five-bladed airscrew and also in the develop- 
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is expressed as a 
ratio of power 
output to engine 
power input, and 











can be measured TORQUE 
by the ratio of 

thrust to torque 

force for any The forces acting upon a rotating 
given forward blade can be resolved as shown. There 
speed and _air- is always an angle of attack relative 
screw r.p.m. to the blade path. 


This is influenced 

by the lift/drag ratio of the several blade sections, and 
the angle of advance, which, for any one design condition 
of airscrew speed and airscrew r.p.m., is fixed. It can 
thus be said that the main factor which can be used to 
enhance the airscrew efficiency is the lift/drag ratio of the 
blade sections. 





. T 


$— 
| 


ment of contra-rotating types. The 
reason for this trend can be under- 

stood if one considers, in a simplified [ 
form, the operation of an airscrew. 1 

An airscrew blade can be likened to | 
a twisted wing rotated about one end, | 
and the forces acting upon any one 
element, or section, of the blade can 
be roughly defined as in the diagram 
The path of the element can be re- 
solved into two components, one Y X. 
due to the forward speed of the air- 
craft, and the other, V Y, due to the 
rotation of the airscrew. The value 
of Y X is constant throughout the 
length of the blade, but V Y is greater 
at the blade tip than at the root, and 
is, therefore, proportional to the radius 
at which the selected element is 
located. From the diagram it can be | 
seen that the path of the blade is 
along the line V X and that the angle 
of advance X V Y is small at low for- 
ward speeds and progressively larger 
at high speeds. The fact that V Y 
is greater at the tip than at the 
root of the blade consonantly makes 
the angle of advance X V Y smaller 
at the tip than at the root, and 
this is the reason for the twist given to the blade. 

This element, or section of the blade we are considering 
is travelling along the path V X with an angle of attack 
X V Z, and the life and drag forces produced can be resolved 
into a thrust force, with the torque force opposing the 


. fe 


Curves of blade characteristics plotted against blade stations. 
the disposition of the centres of gravity of the blade sections in terms of distance 
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from the leading edge of the section. 


L ce . 
The D ratio, in turn, is governed largely by the angle 
of attack, and it has been found that the highest values 


are obtained with an angle of attack of small positive 
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airscrew rotation as shown. The efficiency of an airscrew D 
. at ep 5 | bhai ___s—swadlure, say, 5 deg. To achieve, as 
es we bees | Te Be ‘a -s » be -te | |Rad.at TE.|RadatLE near as possible, this condition, the 
<a ae _ — 7 : mh tee Sa Ry im blade is given a coarse root angle and 
b/t | 2006 | 4209 |°5814 |°7756 | 9845 | “295 983 | -928 | "829 | 689 | 521 3375 077 128 a finer tip angle, this being linked 
an |  |-t281 | -onso |-oass |-ooo7] | ese. mY ee with the variation in angle of advance 
si oo = throughout the blade length. In 
point of fact, the actual amount of 
Dimension and sec- aii twist imparted to the blade may be 
tion properties for RL lb It varied without too marked an efiect 
ee ees hr} ; j on low speed efficiency, although it is 
A 9 a <: a of increasing importance at high 
series. The figures } 
in the top line above a x | } speeds such as are current to-day. 
are percentages of L BLADE CHORD ()_! oh Wie ] As it is that area of the blade round 
the section chord, the , ek ee 7 about the station at o-7 the blade 
nose being zero and ee har Be : Mer = Sees radius which carries most of the torque 
the trailiny edge ro. ho = ‘418 x t = Max. Thickness and thrust loading, the efficiency of 
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an airscrew can be determined fairly accurately by the 
performance of the 0-7 station blade section, and when 
this section is operating at its optimum angle of attack, 
the efficiency of the airscrew will be near enough at its 
highest level. 

In consideration of the power absorption characteristics 
of an airscrew, it will be seen in the diagram that the power 
absorption is dependent upon the magnitude of the torque 
force, which, in turn, is governed by the extent of the 
L 
— {orces. 
D 
the power absorption can be increased. It is obviously not 
worth while to enlarge the angle of advance as this in 
creases the angle of attack and reduces the efficiency 


This leads to consideration of the way in which 


; L - 
obtained by the good D characteristics. Again, the power 


absorption can be increased by extending the airscrew 
swept diameter, but space limitations usually preclude this 
although aerodynamically it is desirable; likewise, an 
increase of r.p.m. engenders tip losses from compressibility 
effects with a consequent drop in efficiency. We are left 
then with the course of increasing power absorption by 
enlarging the blade chord or putting more blades on the 
same hub, either of which can be done without too much 
sacrifice of efficiency. The effect is to increase the solidity 
of the airscrew, which is the ratio of blade area to disc 
area swept by the blades, or, the sum of the blade chords 
(usually at the o-7 station) divided by the circumference of 
the circle on which they lie. 

When an airscrew is to be designed, the limiting factors 
of size, etc., are given, together with the performance 
characteristics required, and with these data to start with 
the airscrew blade design begins. The aerodynamic require- 
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Cropped blades. At the top is shown the design and factors 
for telescoping a blade, and below is illustrated the reduction 
of airscrew diameter by the simple cutting of the blade tips. 








This shows a section through the root of a Duralumin blade 
forging, the finished root profile being indicated by the black 


line. The grain flow of the “ upended ’’ root is interesting. 


activity factor, thickness/chord ratio, the value of J at 
which the blade will operate, and the aerofoil section to 
be employed. Activity factor, diameter, thickness ratio 
and aerofoil section determine the general shape of the 
blade, whilst the J will determine the twist that has to be 
i 

given to the blade J - 
nD 

where v= forward speed, ft. /sec., #=airscrew r.p. sec., and 
D=airscrew diameter, feet. The activity factor is a non- 
dimensional quantity which is a measure of the power 
absorption of the blade, and it is obtained by chordal 
values at radii stations which, totalled, give the factor for 
the blade. It is defined as: 

100,000 “ro R 
— , Cr Dr 

D* J 0.2 IX 
where R radius, inches, C 
of any blade element, inches. 

A basic consideration throughout the whole design of a 
blade is that it must be smooth and fair in every direction 
which means that all bumps or kinks in plan-form, section, 
thickness, or compound developed curves of these, must 
be entirely eliminated. 


AF 


airscrew chord, and r=radius 


Blade Aerofoil Sections 


The aerofoil sections most used are the modified R.A.F.6 
and modified Clark Y. With the R.A.F.6 the ordinates of 
the leading and trailing edges are increased progressively 
towards the tip of the blade to reduce stress concentration 
This progressive increase ot ordinates means that the 
thickness/chord ratio is likewise reduced as the sections 
become thinner and the edges’ radii smaller. 

The blade shank is of circular section and it is 
therefore, possible to maintain the aerofoil section right 
down to the shank without introducing discontinuity into 
the blade shape, although this difficulty has been partly 
overcome on some wooden blades. This makes it 
sary toedivide the design of the blade into three parts, 
two, the shank and outboard stations, can be calculated, 
but the third is arrived at by fairing between the other 
two. The position of departure from true aerofoil section 
varies with basic blade radius ; however, for normal types 
of airscrew between 10 and 13 feet diameter the standard 
verofoil section can usually be maintained into about the 
30in. station and the transitional sections from here to the 
circular shank given a reasonably good low-drag form ; but 
the rapidity with which the plan-form can be developed 
into the aerofoil section is governed, to a certain extent, 
by manufacturing considerations. An important factor 4s 
the avoidance of stress concentration by providing larg: 
curvatures in the grain flow. For convenience, the blade 
is divided up along its length into 6in. stations taken from 
a datum which is usually the axis of airscrew rotation 

The plan-form of a blade is determined by the activity 
factor required, and as geometrically similar blades have 


not, 


neces 


the same A.F. and blades of the same diameter have A.F.s 
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proportional to the corresponding chords, a plan-form to 
fulfil any desired A.F. can often quickly be evolved by the 
comparison of existing blade designs. Initially, only the 
developed plan-form need be considered, as the projected 
plan-form is dependent upon the sectional shape and the 
angle finally adopted. 

Blade thickness is determined partially by aerodynamic 
consideration, but rather more critically by strength and 
vibratory factors. Usually, a thickness/chord (t/c) value 
is taken at the 0.7 radius station and a curve plotted in 
board and outboard of this point following an existing curve 
for guidance. Generally speaking, if the 0.7 t/c is small, 
e.g., below 0.6 to 0.7, strength and rigidity will make it 
necessary that the t/c outboard of the o.7 station be 
approximately constant, but for thicker blades, aerodynamic 
efficiency requires that the tip shall be reduced in thickness. 
From the t/c ratio curve and the plan-form a thickness 
curve may be drawn which, used with the area and chord 
curves has to be adjusted to conform with the final inboard 
sections. 

Areas of the outboard sections are obtained from the 
formula of the aerofoil selected; this is shown for the 
modified Clark Y series in a diagram. It is necessary that 
the various areas be calculated in the early stages in order 
that the area curve for the inboard sections may be plotted 
to fair into the shank ; this curve will give a guide as to the 
size and shape—limitations within which the inboard sec- 
tions must be kept. 


Cc. G. of Blade Sections 


Centre of gravity positions are of cardinal importance in 
airscrew blade design, and it is usual to arrange the c.g. 
of each section to lie on the centre line of the blade, This 
simplifies manufacture and enables accurate vertical balance 
of individual blades to be obtained; it is also desirabk 
from considerations of flutter. However, in certain in 
stances it is beneficial to off-set the centres of gravity for- 
ward of the rotational plane to reduce bending stresses 





Wooden blades being individually balanced. An advantage 

of wooden blades is that a good aerofoil section can be main- 

tained very close to the root. They are usually, size for size, 
lighter than metal blades. 





Hollow steel blades. The two parts 
are forged and shaped as shown above, 
being welded together to form a com- 
plete blade with a cross section as 

below. 
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I he procedurt described covers bri« fly the fundamental 
operations of designing a blade, but there are, of course, 
elaborations of each stage concerned with much greatet 
The re is, however, 





detail into which we cannot go here 
one further aspect of blade design which warrants inclu 
sion ; it is that of cropping the blade tip, which is a measure 
resorted to in order to save making separate basic blades 
for every individual application This can be done by 
either of two methods, cutting or telescoping. Cutting is 
the more usual method of reducing the airscrew diameter, 
the blade merely being cut to the required radius and the 
tip rounded to give a reasonable shape, this can be seen in 
the ‘‘ paddle’’ or “‘ butter pat’’ blades used on so many 
Americal aircraft. 

rhe standard practice is to cut the blade radius to a maxi- 
mum of 6in., but if it is necessary to reduce the airscrew 
diameter further, then it is advisable that the chord and 
thickness of the stations nearer the tip be reduced to avoid 
having an inefficient blade ; this is called telescoping, and 
it involves moving the tip stations in towards the shank 
Most usually, the method is to take the sections outboard of 
the maximum blade width and reduce their nominal 6in 
interval in the ratio of the distance from the maximum 
blade width to the tips of the basic and telescoped blades 
This involves some new calculation and curve plotting, 
but nothing like the amount of work needed for a fresh 
basic design: cut and telescoped blades are shown in on 
of our illustrations 

Airscrew blades are to-day made in various materials and 
on necessarily different manufacturing principles; for ex 
ample, in this country most blades are made either from 
improved wood or from duralumin forgings. In America 
many airscrews are fitted with hollow steel blades, and 
the success of this type of blade makes it likely that before 
long British blade manufacturers may start producing them 
The actual methods and processes of blade manufactur 
are so varying and conflicting that the subject is nearly 
as large as that of blade design, in any case the detail 
design and all elements of design other than fundamentals 
are inextricably linked with the specific type of blade manu- 
facture, so that no reference can be made to this side of 
blade production other than the accompanying illustrations 
of the different representative blade types. 

The subjects of blade design and manufacture may, in 
the future, very likely receive further intensive develop- 
ment to fit in with the inevitable use both of the airscrew 
gas turbine, and the direct reaction systems of aircraft pr 
pulsion, and even without that fillip, airscrews as use 
to-day have a very long life ahead of them. 

The subject matter of this article is the method em 
ployed for the design of de Havilland airscrews, and thi 
author wishes to express his appreciation of the assistan 
given him by that company. 
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Studies in Recognition 





Aireraft in Flying Attitudes 





— 





JAKE (Watanebe, Navy) 
(One Kinsei 44) 











2-seater reconnaissance floatplane, which their Ger 

man friends found quite a useful aircraft, the Jake 
is a Watanebe production in fairly wide use with the 
Japanese Navy. 

It is, however, a little smaller in overall dimensions than 
the Arado and it seems doubtful if it is quite so well armed 

Confusion between these two Axis floatplanes is of littl 
practical consequence, and the comparison offered here is 
mainly of academic interest. 

Their respective wings are very similar in plan but the 
Jake has dihedral from a wide flat centre-section, whereas 
the Arado has it from the roots. The more simple float 
struts of the Jap as compared with the rather elaborate 
German layout is a useful recognition point, but the biggest 
and quickest seen difference lies (once again!) in the tail 


JR *eseate obviously inspired by the Arado Ar 196 





The squat in- 
verted “U’’ 
fin and rudder 
of Jake (left) 
contrasts with 
the tall vertica! 
tail surface of 
— ; he Ar 196, and 
its projecting 
elevator. 











assembly, as can be seen at a glance; the tall Arado fin 
and rudder outline is quite graceful in contrast to Jake's 
inverted ‘‘U’’ surface, while their respective tailplanes 
could scarcely be confused owing to the marked difference 
in aspect-ratio. 

As regards fuselage shape, the Jake has a slimmer line, 
with a lower and less angular cockpit cover than that of 
the German. Dimensions of the Jake are: Span 46ft. roin., 
length 37ft. 2in. 


The bulge of ihe 
helmeted engine 
cowling on the 
Arado Ar1g96 dis- 
tinguishes it from 
the plain cylindrical 
nose of the Jake. 
The German float; 
plane’s wings have 
rather blunter ‘ips 
than those of the 
Jap and its tail- 
planc is of much 
greater aspec’ ratio 








Jake (Watanede) Reconnaissance-bo.nber 




















The cross-braced floats and helmeted engine cowliny 
distinguish the Arado (right) from the Jake when head on. 
The difference in dihedral is also apparent. 





Arado Ar 196 2-seater Reconnaissance floatplane 














Above The 
Mosquito XVIII, 
with a six-pounder 
mounted below the 
four 0*303in. 
machine guns in 

the nose. 


(Right) This close- 
up of the “‘Mossie’s’’ 
latest armament 
shows its very com- 
pact, yet accessible, 
installation. 


N a bleak morning last winter a 
O homecoming U-boat was pro- 
ceeding slowly to base in the 
calm waters south of Brest. For weeks 
it had been at sea, always fearing 
attack from constantly patrolling 
R.A.F. Coastal Command aircraft or 
from the warships of the Royal Navy. 

At last they were in safe waters 

But as first light stole across the sky 
their peace was shattered by the 
sounding of the alarm, ‘‘ Enemy air- 
craft approaching.”’ 

From out of the rising sun Germans on the conning 
tower picked out a Mosquito aircraft diving towards them 
A red ball came streaking across the sky and there was 
a tremendous crash as the U-boat was hit by a large 
shell which killed several of the crew. 

Thiswas the first attack on a U-boat, made on Novem 
ber 7th, 1943, with one of Britain’s secret weapons—then 
newly introduced—the six-pounder gun carried by the Mos- 
quito XVIII of R.A.F. Coastal Command, some details 
of which are now officially revealed. 

Subsequent events showed that the German Admiralty 
had to change their in-shore tactics. Waters close to the 
French coast could no longer be considered safe for un- 
escorted U-boats, and even boom- and gun-defended 
harbours could be penetrated by the speedy and manceuvr 
able Mosquito armed with the new gun. 

Following the first two attacks with this weapon, the 

rman Admiralty were forced to provide an escort of 
surface ships and fighters to protect their U-boats leaving 
or going into the harbour, thus diverting flak ships and 
armed trawlers from other duties. But in spite of flak 
from escort vessels and ‘‘umbrellas’’ of fighters, Coastal 
Command Mosquitos have persisted in their attacks on 
the U-boats with marked success. The accuracy of the 
gun was proved when a shell from it shot an enemy fighter 
out of the sky. 
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Coastal Command’s 
Mark XVIII Attacks 
U-boats with Six- 


pounder Gun 





Che gun is slung beneath the fuselage of the Mosquito, 
and fires shells in quick succession as the aircraft dives to 


attack. Since D-day it has been used extensively aganst 
U-boats attempting to slink into the Channel to interfere 
with our landing craft. In addition to its six-pounder, the 
Mosquito also carries four machine guns. 

The gun was first fitted to three Mosquitos which became 
a detachment of a secret experimental squadron. Sqn. Ld1 
C. F. Rose, D.F.C., D.F.M., was the first C.O. of the 
detachment, which operated from an airfield in the south 
west of England, and there were three other pilots— 26- 
year-old F/O. D. J. Turner, D.F.C., of Hornchurcl 
Essex ; F/O. A.L. Bennett, 24-year-old R.C.A.F. pilot of 
Vancouver, and F/O. A. H. Hilliard, aged 24, of St 
Albans, Herts. 

““We were naturally very excited at being the first t 
use the gun,’’ said F/O. Turner, ‘‘and we practised at 
sea for some time, firing one shell and then trying to hit 
it with others. We soon became quite accurate.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself ve spons.ble for the views expr 
j } 


not necessaruy for publication, must 


THERE’S NOTHING NEW..... 
Modern Devices Anticipated 


method of launching ‘‘ V.2”’ 
from Holland indicate that 
a well or shaft sunk deep into 


HE brief particulars of the 

which have recently arrived 
the projectile is fired from 
the ground. 

This reminds one cf the book, written very many years ago 
by Jules Verne, entitled ‘‘ From the Earth to the Moon.’’ In 
this story, a projectile was fired from a monster gun sunk 
into the earth in a deep shaft. This story is well worth read- 
ing, in view of the development of this latest ‘‘ secret weapon.”’ 

Whilst on the subject of early anticipations of modern 
devices, possibly some of your readers may remember the 
toy boats of some 45 years ago, in which jet propulsion was 
used. The method was to have a loop or coil of fine-bore 
brass tube heated by a spirit lamp The ends of the tube 
prpjected through the stern-post of the small boat. Steam 
generated in the coil propelled the boat by a series of impulses. 

This seems to be the perfect prototype of the Flying Bomb 
“ Chuff-Box,’’ having practically no moving parts. 

W. ADAM WOODWARD. 


POST-WAR CIVIL AVIATION 
Disappointment with R.Ae.S. Discussion 


O* Saturday, November 4th, an impressive gathering of 
personalities, directly and indirectly concerned with the 
aircraft industry of this country, attended an all-day session 
in London, to discuss various aspects of post-war civil avia- 
tion 

As one sitting humbly in a back seat, although admittedly 
unable to attend after the tea interval, I felt somewhat dis- 
appointed and failed to appreciate what achieved. Per- 
haps I. was expecting too much, but nevertheless venture to 
suggest that such a body should be in a position to make its 
presence felt, and on such an occasion at least arrive at some 
statement to put forward to the appropriate authorities. 

It would appear that the sessions on Design and Economics 
should have been more closely linked, but I for one could not 
help feeling that the design authorities showed a complete 
inability to appreciate or even to wish to discuss the economics 
with which the operator is concerned. One would have 
thought that it was a golden opportunity to have at least 
obtained views on, or to have set up a Committee to analyse, 
such points as: — 

(a) The types and sizes of aircraft considered most suitable 

for our internal and feeder-line services. 

b) The type and size of the aircraft for various overseas 
services. 

(c) Where the flying boat would find itself placed in relation 
te the services to be operated, the size of the aircraft 
to be used and the cost of making and maintaining 
the necessary seadr 

These are only a few points which are vitally 
important, for there are thousands of aircraft operatives and 
technical staff members to-day anxiously waiting for signs as 
to what the future holds for them, and I would submit that 
those in authority are under an obligation to show that some- 
thing concrete 1s being done in the way of future planning 

I came away feeling that even Sir Frederick Handley Page 
had missed the opportunity of quoting from The Book 

Where there is no vision the people perish.’’ 

It would be interesting to know the thoughts of others who 


uttended. J. H. LOWER, A.F.R.Ae.S 


Was 


mes 


however 


“THIS IS TEST FLYING” 
Have We Lost Our Sense of Proportion ? 


\M positively palpitating—yes, even sitting here in the com- 
fort and security of my armchair, I am shaking like a leaf. 
My palsied hand can scarce bear the brimming tankard to my 
quivering lips—and for why? Because I’ve just read an article 
entitled ‘‘ This Is Test Flying’’ (Flight, November oth), and, 
cor stone the crows! it’s dangerous stuff, 
For some years now I've regarded with tremendous admira- 
tion the expert production test pilots who can unfailingly trim 


spond The nan and addres he writers 
ses accompany letters 

flight, but I 
And the 


review my many 


an aircraft accurately without thought of a re 
find I really had no idea of the perils of their job 
extraordinary thing is that whilst I mentally 
test pilot friends, I can’t think of a sin 
lightly take his life in his hands—grey-haired they may be, and 
some are even verging on the (begging their pardons) hoary 
but I put these outward signs of long life down to a very firm 
and unanimous disinclination to do their test flying in cloud 
Perhaps I should point out now that although I have had 
crack at production test flying, I am not ‘‘ one of the many 
and if that sort of flying effort is expected of them, then I 
fervently thank the Almighty that my test flying is limited to 
experimental and prototype work. Less interesting, perhaps 
(though I have yet to be nauseated by all-out levels), but a 
far greater future apparently. I should that my 
limited production testing experience was gained in the palmy 
days of the Battle of Britain, when no one cared about the 
week’s output total—much 
No, I’m definitely not the 





igle one who would so 


also Say 


type to do “ eardrum-cracking 
dives’’ (oh, shades of the raking. broadside skids of the 
good old B.O.P.) in cloud, with a broken cloud base of 1,200ft 

already raining and a front forecast Perhaps that is a sign of 
my approaching senile decay, but I do feel that if production 
testing, in these days of numerical air superiority, necessitates 
such flying in order to add one more aircraft to our week's 
total, then we have lost our sense of proportion. I think this 
ace ought to be given the biggest and best medal one can find 


for such deeds of derring-do—isn't Pilot Officer Prune the 
patron of the appropriate order ? 
rhe article has just been read by a blok« i some 7,000 hours 
ex-night-fighter type with a healthy regard for instrument 
flying Said he Mind you, it wouldn’t be such a bad article 


if it wasn’t all in cloud; and if that’s what goes on in half an 
hour of his working life, he must look forward to his free 
week-ends.’’ ) L. B. GREENSTED 


THE FLYING BOMB 
Support for Mr. Shackleton’s Theory 


AS one who has observed from the roof of an eight-storey 
building the landing of well over fifty flying bombs within 
distances varying from 250 yards up to three or four miles 
and has seen or heard a great many more from less advan 
tageous viewpoints, I beg to differ with Anti-Squirt’s’’ con 
tention (Flight, November 2nd) that the jet propulsion unit 
does not cut-out at the moment of diving I fully endorse 
Mr. Shackleton’s statement in his first-class article to the 
effect that the operation of the spoilers, which cause the bomb 
to enter a dive, must create a negative ‘‘g’’ in the tank which 
throws the remaining fuel to the top and thus uncovers the 
outlet pipe located at the bottom. The behaviour of most of 


the flying bomb ‘“‘landings’’ that I have seen confirms this 
supposition 
[here were occasional exceptions to the above when the 


propulsion unit did continue to function when doubt 
vagary of the mechanism, the dive was a shallo 


owing 


ke ss, to sore 


me and the change of attitude was insufficient to create a 
negative ‘‘g’’ acceleration In one or two instances I 
observed that after a momentary cut of the exhaust flame at 
the start of the dive, it restarted again before hitting the 


ground. I agree that where the jet unit stopped and the bomb 
continued to glide, the probable explanation was exhaustion 
of the fuel or a mechanical defect occurring before the pre-set 
distance had been tr 
May I suggest thet in 
Squirt ’’ has perhaps overlooked the slow speed of 
sound, i.e., 1,120ft. per practical 
terrestial purposes light can be considered to be transmitted 
instantaneously Thus, a flying bomb might pass overhead 
and proceed for, say, two miles before diving in; the 
would see the dive and the flash of the explosion 
reverberating sound of the propulsion unit still continues, since 
the sound is taking approximately ten seconds to reach the 
ear of the observer. In other words, there is a time lag of 
roughly five seconds for every mile in what is recorded by the 
eye and the ear respectively I submit that this accounts for 
the illusion that the propulsion unit does not stop during the 
change from level flight into the dive. A. R. OGSTON., 


iversed 

arriving at his 
relatively 

whereas for all 


conclusions *‘ Anti 


second 


observer 


while the 
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FASTEST EVER: The start of a Transport Command Mosquito’s flight to India. The trip took only 14 hours 17 minutes 


flying time. 


SERVICE AVIATION 


Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News and Announcements 
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Wiiteley unflinchingly continued his run in and four aircraft in one sortie Their dev 


= re ° released his depth charges as his aircr it passed ne een unfailing . 
Auxiliary Air Force over the vessel The bomber sustained severe Act. Group Capt. L. C. Deane, D.F.C., RAF 
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“1 suppose not, you great lump of ““Oh! My mistake. You must get 
blubber. | want a seal for my bear- | a SuPerfect Seal, obviously. Just 
ings, to protect them from water fill up the Seal Questionnaire, will 
and dirt, and things like you.” | you?” * 





% What is your sealing problem? Does it concern 
oil, water, chemicals, gas, grease? Hand it on to 
the specialists —send for the SuPerfect Seal Question- 


=> 
naire, complete it, and we will work out the answer S ll |) i F E CT 
YZ 


Enquiries are invited from Manufacturing and 
Engineering concerns 











SUPER OL SEALS & GASKETS LIMITED 
BIRMINGHAM FACTORY CENTRE, KINGS NORTON, BIRMINGHAM, 30 
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AIRCRAFT 
PRESSINCS 


AND COMPLETE 
SUB - ASSEMBLIES 


PRESSINGS IN ALL METALS 
INCLUDING STAINLESS, 
ALCLAD, ALUMINIUM AND 
DURALUMIN. 

FACILITIES INCLUDE SALT 
BATH, ANODIC AND CHRO- 
MATIC TREATMENT. 
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Specify ““Musgrave ”’ 


for all FAN 


EQUIPMENT 





Designed by experts, Musgrave Plant is efficient, 
economical, built to give years of hard service 
without trouble. 


The Fan illustrated is a large Musgrave 


HEATING VENTILATION: G"’ Type Ventilating Fan. 
IN -mao nites tint 
DUST AND FUMES REMOVAL Musgrave 


DRYING and Company Limited 


ASTOR HOUSE, ALDWYCH, 
LONDON. W.C.2 
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nui $ rties against a variety of targets. Oa P/O..T. H. Burrorp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 625 Sa 
one sion, en route to Stuttgart, his aircraft P/O. J. V. Caxwnon, R.A.P.V.ER No. 626 Sq 
was by anti-aircraft fire, disabling one engin S$ £ R V | i E A V | A T | O N P/O. I Fr. Casey, R.A.F.V.R No. 626 Squ 
wh sught fire. The fire was eventually extir P/O. A. EK. Cuarman, R.A.F.V.E., No. 101 Squ 
gu i although not before considerable heigh P/O. D. Cuagk, R.A.F.V.R., N 428 (R.C.A.I 
lost apeeeeinetaen, Sewn the deter Sq 
1 efficiency which has characterised on enem argets in . nm Germany and oc ™ P/O. TD. W. Coppen, R.ALPF.V.R No. 77 Sa 
ional career, Wing Cdr. Thompson con hm “ie hy alv ~y been “4 a ~ ae i P/O. E. A. F. Coie, R.A.F.V.R., No, 101 Sq 
s mission and complet a successful courageous captain As deputy flight commander P/O. J. N. Corts, R.A.F.V.R., N 578 Saa 
On the return journey a second engine he has set "& seedling < a *) < all in the P/O. D. Cooper, R.A.F.V.R., No. 102 Sq: 
ble, necessitating a landing in advers squadron. a > F P/O. E. Croox, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Squ 
ver shortly after crossing the English Coas Act. Fit It. A G. Van Rasset. D-F.C P/O. T. H. Davies, R.A.F.V.R., No. 578 Sana 
5 rsonal example of determination, courag: R.C.A} No. 405 a, A.F) Sai This officer P/O. H, L. Dawson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 626 Sqa 
nt husia = thts nese has raised he mm has achieved many operational successes. He has P/O. J. E. H. Dean, R:A.F.V.R., No. 77 Sqa 
Sqn 1 » Be ag om R.A, DFC. lisplayed great courage in the face of danger, and . = a Hs Dew - wx m Ne 115 Sqn 
F.V.R., No. 90 Sqn This officer is now on — Fag —~ A BEE - P/O. ¢ D. Dexe c r Vv R ‘Xo. 200° Baz 
tl ge oe . een Ss BO set an inspiring example to all members of his 4 : "uxXON, R.A t \o. 100 Sqa 
rd tour of operations. As flight commander squadron P/O. G. D. Dowpeswett, R.A.V.V.R, No. 104 
s completed many sorties and has invariably ‘Act. Fit. Lt. G. B. Tart, D.F.C., R.C.A.F., No Sqn 
displayed the — determination and skill to 109 Sqn.—Fit. Lt. Tait has taken part in many P/O. A. J. Exvey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 156 Sqa 
press Lome his attacks to a success! ful conclusion operations as a navigator. His technical skill and P/O. T. Farnwor 2. A PeV.R.. No. 76 Sar 
His calm oe ney and unfailing devotion to duty unfailing determin atio m regardless of enemy opp enw ES we I . - ~~ . qa. 
-” tyes ‘ 1 = we pe DFC. RCAF sition make this officer invaluable to his squadron Sqn BANKLIN, & . “e Ste 
No, 622 Sqn.—Since the award of the D.F.A ; wt rt “en } na <) as ve ng r O. J. GacG, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 166 Sq 
Ldr. Tilson bas completed many sorties. On one awarded DS.O.. Wing Car Davenport has P/O. F. 3S. Garsipe, R.A.F.V.R., N 19 Sqa 
occ he was detailed to attack Stuttgart t taken part in numerous atta ks on enemy ship P/O. P. Geracuty, RAF VR. No. 102 Sqn 
the light, when a number of miles away ping. Much of the success obtained can be uteri : O. K. L. Gittam, R.A-F.V.R., No. 78 Sqr 
_ ; = pene = ya 7 ~ _ ag sated to this officer's brilliant and courageous ‘ bat R. Grieve, R.AP.V.R., No. 428 (RCAF) 
Jonsirierable height was lost, but Sqn. Ldr. Tilson ership $s outstanding abi personal 706. EF 
continued his mission, flying through a heavy ~~ -», Ma, 5 ib ability ond 3 - P 0. E Grimsuaw, R.A.F.V.1 No. 15 San 
barrag anti-aircraft fire After leaving the Sqn. Idr. E W. ‘facon, DFC, AFC P/O. 8. E. Hampson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 100 Sqa 
tar was set for base at a low altitude R.A.F.O., No, 236 Sqn.—In July, 1944, this offic P/O. 5. M. Hicks, RAJ.V.R., No. 626 Sqm 
and eventui a successful landing was made took part in an attack on an enemy convoy during P/O. J. L. Hinpie, RA.F.V.R., No. 640 Sqn 
This officer has invariably displayed courage and which four ships were set on fire By s gallant P 0 J. R. HoLtanper, R.A.F.V.R : “I 
devotion t luty and has proved himself an excep- and skilful leadership, Sqn. Ldr. Tacor ntributed . Oo Tr. Hume, R.AP.V.R ‘ 4 Z (Rc A 
: tional leader, in a large way to the success achieve Hlis Pia M : . 
Bar to Distinguished Flying Cross resolute example in the face of heavy opposing Pp a a. papeuen R.A 4 ; + rt 4 A> 
Act. Wing Cdr. D. F. Dennis, D.S.0., D.F.C., fire proved greatly inspiring P/O. D. ¢ jouas, it : FeV.R.. XN ~ en 
RAF.V R., No, 21 Sqn.—Wing Cdr. Dennis has Conspicuous Gallantry Modal (Flying) P/O. A. E. Kitcuen, R.A.F.V.R., No. 109 Sqa 
Gas wight in August he ws y == Me pey Suscess. Fit, Sgt. A. C. Cote, R-A.F.V.R., No. 622 Squ P/O. T. W. L. Leak, R.A.F.V.R-, No. 97 Sqn 
i. Mcceninn aiiialx aa a team —. —Iu August, 1944, W/O Fomsebtieen and Fit P/O. J. T. £. Leacer, R.A.P.V.R., No, 626 aqn 
oa aoe 4 Tho mo Pome ag 43 em Sgt. Cole were navigator and wireless operator re P/O. A. F. Lock, R.A.F., N 56 Sqn 
an cetumentie haem”: thea a ~ -y Sy ~ oo spectively of an aircraft detailed to attack Stet P/O. N.- H. B. Lucas, R.A.F.V.R., N 9 Sqa 
this officer led his aircraft in to ‘tn ohtacee at ge ~ sotare Siem the aircraft was anaes since deceased 
eg «ie 7 . “A . . , cepted and severely damagec y an enemy lighter Oo 4 MacLacr ? ? N 4 
gh Ld bombs. be ( dr a Although seriously wounded and in great pain ' Sqn : ormeeee snare = 
ht attacks, "ENS Jestetnip, Hmuuding W/O. “Farquharson continued, his, navigational p/G.'T. MoCy-Tuy, RAF.VR. No. SiS 
age have been of a high order ee duties, but was finally persuaded to be removed P/O. R. Met KEN, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 76 San 
Sqn. Ldr. B. E Witmor, D.F.C RCAF » a yout ——~ he ~ee given an inject n P/O. D. D. McLean, R.A.F.V.R., N > Sar 
5 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn.—Since the award of the H ~~ 4 . th . high by r - ~~ 4 ~ aioe &* G Mecnanem, RAST 2. Se is Ben 
D.F.C., San. Ldr, Wilmot has completed numerous aatiadl : Gh yn well 2 S Sees, 28 P/O. A. G. McQueen, R.A.F.V-R., N 22 Sqa 
sorties against a variety of targets. On a recent pore ag eI - ee ww gy _ ~ on: P/O. BE A. MANSFIELD, R.A.F.V.R., No. 116 Sqe 
operation against Brunswick, although his aircrait <The ™ © vel yee ~ t --y ot P/O. W. B. Marsuatt, R.A.F.V.R., N 56 San 
was attacked and severely damaged by enemy night 4 i - li iit 7" -Y tre a —"s onita bl ~ P/O. J. MARSHALLSAY, R.A.F.V.R., No. 627 Sqm 
fighters, Sqn. Ldr. Wilmot displayed great skill airt id “Weak fre on f bl a Fit Set. bole co 2 See, RAS Ie oe ee oe 
und determination in pressing home his attack and ann ane ~_ to Re Dan yentin, > ee F/O. R. Maatin, R.A.F.V-R., No. 578 Sqn 
ia bringing his damaged aircraft safely ba io ‘hou y The Ying, agg dlt F nttva P/O. R. L. Martin, R.A.F.V.R., No, 626 Sqn 
base. He has set a worthy example oan hogy + i oy ee woe age es P/O. R. W. Merepitn, R.AP.VR N 429 
g Fit. Lt. G. G. Porter, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., N orgy Bes ay lee orden (R.C.A.F.) Sqr 
53 Sqn.—This officer has displayed a high x wa Disti - 4 he 2 \ F/O. D. Lawrence, R.A.ALT N 8 
skill, leadership and devotion to duty i istinguished Flying Cross Act. F/O. C. G. Muucer, B.A.A.F., No. § sq 
par pated in a large number of sorties | P/O. A. Aleevy, R.A.P.V.R., No. 44 8 \ ro I ™ MAN R.A.AA N 4 
ing numeroust U-boat attacks, and has infl i PO. M. V. ALten, R.A.F.VR., N i2 5 RAAF Sq 
much damage on the enemy. Fit. Lt. Potier has P/O. R. P. ANDERSON, R.ALP.V.R., N Ss Pie 1 W. Nepwi R.A.ASI N 17 Ba 
set a fine example to all PO. J. C. Baker, R.ALF.VR PO. B. W) Wena, R.AAI N 4 R.A.A.t 
F/O. A. N. Crookes, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R N« PO. 1] R. Betoin, RAPA R N 0 Ss Sua 
488 (N.Z.) Sqn.—For citation see Fit. Lt. Jams P/O. J. R. Bens, R.A.P.V.I N 617 Sa PO. A. I. Wieers, R.A.ALS N 166 8 
son, DSO PO. W. J. Binsy, R.A.F.V_R \ ) s w oO. G. RL Birp, R.A.A.) N 77 Sq 
Sqn. Ldr. J. FP. Mirowecs., D.F.C., 2.C.A.1 PO. F.C. Boyp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 626 Sq W oO. M. G. Campnene. R.A.ALP,, No. 51 8 
N 83 Sq sine the ward of the D.Pu ‘ ro. W. N. H. Braws, P.AFV rn Ww Oo. A. TL Drew, R.A.AI N ) S 
ff ‘ p pate ' ar furtt ack ro. F. ¢ Beownines., R.ATLV ER No. 103 8 wo. J. PF Sparkes, U.A.A.1 N ~ 








ALLIED AIR CHIEFS ON CONTINENT: (Left to right) Rear Admiral Hj. Riiser-Larsen, C.B., C.-in-C. Norwegian Air 

Force ; Colonel Savitch, Yugoslav Air Attaché ; Colonel Van Barlekom, O.B.E., Royal Dutch Air Force Chief of Staff ; Group 

Captain J. Schejbal, C.B.E., Czech Deputy Inspector-General ; Group Captain M. Kinatos, Greek Air Attaché ; Air Lieutenant 

Colonel Huang Pun- Young, Chinese Air Attaché; Air Commodore B. I. Kwiecinski, C.B.E., Polish Air Attaché ; Air Vice- 

Marshal Cassimatis, United Kingdom representative, Greek Air Ministry ; Colonel A. Hecksher, Brazilian Air Attaché; Aix 

Vice-Marshal M. Izycki, A.O.C.-in-C. Polish Air Force and Air Commodore F. E. Wouters, C.B.E., M.C., Belgian 
Inspector-General. 
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P FLIGHT 





Distinguished Flying Medal 








SERVICE AVIATION Fi St 4S 
Fit. Sgt. W w. E SLATER RAF.N 'N 62 
Sc 
Fit Set J. McG. Suitrn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 626 Sq 
Fit. Sgt. W. Sneppon,; R.A.F.V_R N 5 Sq 

WiO wn ¢ tWeEDtE R.A.A.F., No. 460 Fit. Sgt. J. R. Spark, R.A.F.V R., No. 103 Sqr 

(R.A.A.P.) Sqn Fit. Sgt. (new P/O) M. J Srancer, RAF VR 
W/O. (now P/O.) C K. Younc, R.A.A.F., No No. 44 Sqr , 

640 Sqn Fit. Set. F. W. Sweet, R A.F.V.R., % 51 Sqn 
F/O. D. E. Smita, RC.ALLt No. 434 (R.C.A Fit. Sgt. F. A “aybor, R.A.F V.R, No. 626 Sq 

Sqn rit, Sgt. F. H. Tayitor, R.A.F V.R., N " 
F/O. P. PF, Sxews, R.C.A.F., No. 78 Sqn Fit. Sgt. T. Taytor, R.A F.V.1 N 
F/O A. G. Srark, R.C.A.E o. 78 Sqn Fit. Sgt. KE. W. Taytor, R.A! R.. N 156 3q 
F/O. L. D. Swenerton, R.C.A.F., N 419 Fit. Sgt J. F. Vaissiere, R A.F.V 51 8 

(R.GC.A.F.) Sqn Fit. Sgt. H. J. Vinpen, R.A.P.V.R., N 66 Sqr 
P/O M I Taumace, R.C.A.F., Ne 42 Fit Sgt. C. A.C Wannon, R.A.F.V.R., No 78 5q 

(R.C.A.F.) Sqn bit Sg I heen R.A.F.V.R N 4 
F/O. J. 8. WatLace, R.C.A.P., No. 434 (RB.C.A.F.) (RCAF.) Sq 

Sqo Fit. Sgt. A Wit: son, R.ALF.V.R, N 44 Sq 
r O. A. Vo Watson, 8.C.A.F.. N 138 Sqn Set. K. Apphevarp, R.A.F.V.R., N 12 Sqr 
r-O. W L. Warre, R.C.A.F., No 427 (R.C.A.t Sgt. A. E. Becketr, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 626 Sqn 

Sqn Sct. G. G. Boorn, R.A F.V.R . 51 Sqr 
r/O J & Wrppis, R.C.A.F., No. 429 (R.C.A.F Sgt. H. D. Campsect, R.AF.V.R., No. 619 Sqr 

Sq Sgt. H. L. Carr, R.A.F.V.R., N 101 Sq 
F/O D. H. Woovtrey, R.C.A.F., No. 103 Sq Set. K. C. Dack, R.A.F.V.R.. N I Sq 
r/O. F. E. Woootanno, R.C.A.F., No 27 Sgt. V. D. Epwarps, R.A.F.V.R., N 2 Sqn 

(R.C.A.P.) Sqn. Sgt. F. D. Gren, R.A.F.V.R., No. 626 Sqi 
F/O. R. E. Woops, R.C.A.F., ! 51 Sqn Sgt. A. J. Grirree, R.A.F.V.R.. N ‘ Sq 
Act. F/O. J.| M. Bourassa, R.C.A.I No. 635 Set. B. McC. HaMILToN, R.A.F.V.R, N 5158 

Sqr Sgt R D. Nawrnorne, R.A F.V.R.. N 78S 
P/O. T. Ro Batey, R.C.A.F., No. 408 (R.C.A.I Sgt. T. G. Hort, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 § 

Sgn Set. A. J. Moore, R.A.F.V.R., No, 101 Sqn 
P/O. N. Banitka, R.C.A.F., No, 578 Sqn : Set. R. Murray, R.A F.V.R., No. 578 Sqn 
P/O. M. Bartman, RC.A.F., No. 408 (R.C.AF Sgt. D. Parkinson, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 51 Sqn 

Sqn, Sgt. R. D. Payne, R.A.F.V.R., No. 51 Sqn 
P.O. W. J. Buackauen, R.C.A.F., N 12 Sqn Set. S. V. Pearce, R A.F.V.R., No. 51 Sqn 
P/O. E. A. Burke, 2.C.A.F., No. 428 (R.C.A.F) Sgt A. E Rice, R.A.F.V.R. N 8 Sar 

Sya Sgt. A. C. Seaman, R.A.FV.R, N 166 Sqn 
P/O. J. A. Cerat, R.C.A F., No. 434 (R.C.A.F.) Set. B. E. G. Soper, R.A.F.V R., No. 626 Sqn 

Squ. Set. J. Stark, R.A.F.V.R., N 73 Sqn 
P/O. G. W. CHase, R.C.A.F., No. 103 Sqn Sgt. LL P. Swates, RA.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqr 
P'O. E. Mae Coorrr, R.C.A.F. N 2 Sgt J A Wavia, R.A.F.V.R., No. 578 Sqr 

(R.C.A.#.) Sqn : Set. E. G. WetsH#, R.A F.V.R., No. 101 Sar 
P/O. A. P. Crain, R.C.A.F., No. 434 (R.C.A.F) Sct. R. P. W. Woopward, RAF.V.R.. No 57 

Sqn. Sq: 

P 0. W. A Curtis, RO.A.F., No. 433 (R.C.AI Fit. Sgt. 1 SLOAN, R.C.A.F., No. 578 Sqn 

Sqn Fl. Sgt now P/O.) H. J. Venn, RA 
P/O. L Mel FRASER R.C.A.F., N 428 429 (R.CA.F.) Sqn 

(R.C.A.F.) Sqn Fit. Set. G. H. Wippis, R-C.A.P., No 97 Sqr 
P/O R. C. Fraser, R.C.AI . 428 (R.C.A.P.) Sgt E W CUAPPELI R.C.AF., N aX 

Sqn (R C.A.F.) Sqn 
P/O.N a. Goutet, R.C.A.F., No. 434 (R.C.A.P.) Fit Sgt J. E. Batt, R.A.F.V.R., No. 76 Sqn 

Sqn Fit Set. A. BaLLtanps, R.A.PF.V.R.. No 692 Sqr 
P/O. M. A. Grace, R.C.A.F,, No. 156 Sqn Fit. Set. W F ares, RAF VR. No 1 San 

Oo <A UH. Heesetu R.C A.F., 0. 434 Fit. Sgt. WE. Bentiey, R.A.F.. No 622 Sat 

(R.C A..F.) Sqn Fit. Sgt W. J. Beestey, R.A No. 50 San 
P/O. J. R. HoLLaNnn, R.C.A.P., No. 420 (R.C.A.F.) Fit. Sgt. J. G Bopen, R.A F V.R.. No, 115 Sqn 
Sqn Fit. Sgt.°F. R. J. Ricnarpson, RAF VR, N 
P/O. S. G. Horpat, R.C.A.F., No. 576 Sqn 140 Sgn 
P/O. W. G. Inetesy, R.C.A.F., No. 578 Sqn Fit. Sgt. T. H. Cox, RA.F.V R., No. 620 Sar 
P/O. G S James, R.C.A.P., No. 429 (RCA. rit. Sgt J W C. Forp, R.A.F.V.R. No s 
Sqn t see Fit Et Whit psO 
P/O A. B Jounson, R.C.A-F.. No 405 

(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
P/O. I. E. Keecan, RCA P., No. 420 

(R.C.A.F) Sqn 
P/O. G. L. W. Launty, R.C.A.F., Ne 
428 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
P/O. B. H. Leruregev, RCAF., No 
420 = A.F.) Sq 
P/O 4. 1: rory. R.C.A.F., No 
429 inc A.F.) Sqn 
P/O. D. W hicivon. R.C.A.F., No. 576 
Sqn 
P/O. L. L. Mitceney, R.C.A.F., No. 429 

(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 

P/O. J. M. MonawAn, R.C.A.F., No. 433 

(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
P/O. A. A. Moore, RC.A.F., No. 103 
Sgn 
P/O. G. H Morais, R.C.A.F., No, 578 
Sqn. 

P/O. J. Nowazex. R.C.A.F., No. 420 

(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
P/O. W. J. Pearson, R.C.A.F., No. 433 
(RC.A.F.) Sqn. 

P Ss. W. a R.C.A.F., No. 408 

(R.C.A.F.) Sqr 
P/O. F. W Prentice, R.C.A.F., No 
419 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
P/O. J. J. Rascwan, R.C.A.F., No. 103 
Sc 

r) G. A. Rice, R.C.A.F., No. 434 
(R.C.A.E Sqn. 

I A Ross, C.A.F., No. 428 
(RC.AF.) Sqn 
P/O. A. E. Styres, R.C.A F., No. 428 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 

P/O. N. L. THompson, R.C.A.P.. No 

429 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
w/O, R. P. ALLEN, R.C.A.F., No. 9 
Sc 
W o (now P/O) R M GuNDyY 


R.C.A.F., No. 101 Sqn 


w/O. W. J. Hope, R.C.A.F., No 90 Sqn 
w/0. L. E. Jones, R.C.A.F., No. 433 
(R.C A.F.) Sqn, 
W/O1 (now P/O.) R. M. McCunn 
R.C.A.F., No. 434 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
w/O. (now P/O.) K. G. Witrpe, 
R.C.A.F., No. 100 Sqn 

w/0.2 G. W ANNestey, R.C.A.F., No 
626 Sqn 

Ww/0.2 |} BANNOFF, R.C.A.F.. No. 429 
{(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 

w/O. G. A. C. Esy, R.C.A.F., No. 101 
Sqn 

W/0.2 C. R. THrasuer, R.C.A.F., No 
a... (R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
/O.2 B. J. F. X. Vanier, R.C.A.F., 


 * 424 (R.C.AF 
w/0.2 R E 
i138 Sqn 


) Sqn 


Zwicker, RC.A-F., 


No. 





FON 


AIRBORNE OLD GUARD: Two Chelsea pensioners 
recently flew to Brussels to take part in the United 
(Left to right) 


Services Festival of Reimembrance. 
F/O. H. Weber, Sgt. P. Keating, Fit. Lt. A. 
Duncal and 71 years old Colour-Sgt. F. Lee. 
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Army Awards 
HE KING has graciously f sed + 


approve the following awards in re 
of gallant and distinguished services in I 
Military Cross 
Pearson, Army Air Corps 
Military Medal 
Cpl Act. Sgt.) W. D. Jones, Army Aji: Ds 
—s KING has been gracious! ple 
per 


the following awards in 


been 


Lt G. L 


ap 
of gallant 


and distinguished services in N 
West Europe 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Capt. (temp. Maj.) R. R. Cospriev, Royal | ent 
ol 
t ) G. H. L Jones, Royal R 
Capt.) 1. G. Nerison, R R 





Distinguished Flying Medal 





8/Set. S. G. Bone, Army Air Corps 
8 Set. D. F. Kerr, Army Air Corps 
vu KING has been gracious I 
approve the le awards ré ‘ 
and servic i I 
"Military Game 
Capt emp. M R D. ©. MecCaut \ Air 


The Canadian Army 
HE KING has been graciously pl 
approve the 


following award in rec 





of gall and distinguished services in the field :- 
Military Meda 
Cp! Act. Sgt.) W. P. Mrnaagp, Ist ( 
Parachute Battalion 
Far East 
7Pae KING has been graciously pleased t 
advice of His Majesty s Anus tral an "M ter 
to give orders for the following awards in rece 
nition of conspicuous service in operation au 
the Japanese 
O.B.E. (Mil.) 
Act. Group Capt. B P. MacFaat RAAF 


Wing Cdr. F. W 


A 
Sexton, R A.A.F 
Sqn. Ldr T. S. AF 


Cartyon, R.A 
M.B.E. (Mil.) 
Snetton, R 2 AF 
0. L. W. G. Beitr - AF 
W/O. A. 8. Ross, R.A. 
‘Distinguished Flying Cross 
Wing ¢ K. S. Henneck, R.A.A.F 
Wing Cdr. F. W. B. Many, R.A.A.! 


Fit. Lt. J. G 


Wing Cdr. C. F. Tuompson, R.A.AF 
Sqn Ldr. J G. Morton, R.A AT 
Sqn. Ldr. W Munro. R.A.AF 
Fit. Lt. N. J. Lennon, R.A.A.! 
Fit. Lt. G. H. N. Surenes, R.A A. 





Fit Lt. CG, E. Turreesy At 
R.A.A. 

I Lt. C W. Wray, R.A ATI 

F/O. J. A. T Hopexinson, R.A.AI 

Fit. I W. McRae-Woop, R.A.A.] 

F/O. E M. Marron, R.A.Al 

L/O. J. Purves, RAA 

F/O. W._G. Ropertson, R.A.A.F 

F/O. J. F Spears, R.A.A.} 

F/O. B. M. Warpen, R.A.ALE 


Air Force Cross 


Sqn. Ldr. Il. J. G. Crawrorp, R.A.AF 
F/O. G P. Lopwern, R.A.A.F 
r/O. A. C. LonGmore, R.A.A.F 
Distinguished Flying Medal 
Fit. Sgt (now WO.) V. GOLLAN 
R.A.A F 
Fit. Set { P/O.) E. ¢ TIOOKER 
R.A.ALF 
ri Set. G. J Pine, R.A AF 
Air Force Medal 
Fit. Sgt G, PapGettr, R.A.AF 
B.E.M. (Mil.) 
Fit. Sgt. *:. J. Mrtzer, R.A.A.! 
Fit. Sgt. W. Morison, R.A.AT 
"HE KING has been graciously please 
to approve the following awards t 


members of the Royal New 
Force in re ognition of 
devotion to duty 
operations 10 the 
area :— 


Distinguished Flying Cross 


gallantry ar 


South-West Pocifi 


Sqn. Ldr. T. J. Mach. pe Lance, No. 2 
(N.Z) Sqn 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. H. N. James, N x 
(N.Z} Sqn 
Fit Lt. H. C Carrer No. 3 (N.Z.) Sqn 
Fit. Lt. &R. FP. Hovir, No. 3 (N Z.) Sqn 
Act. Fit Lt. A. G. Srantey, N 
N.Z.} Sqn 


‘Distinguished Flying Medal 

Set. J EDWARDS Ne. 17 

Fit. Sgt. (now F,/O.). 1. M 
(N.Z.) Sqn 


ue KING has been gracionsly please 


approve the following 
ft 


PAGE 





recognition of brave conduct :— 
L. Military Medal 
Cp) L V. Yates, R.N ZA.P. 


Zealand Air 


in the execntion of air 


(N.Z.) Sqr 




















WOVEMBER 23RD, 1944 


Te spor ——, has been graciously pleased to 


ne following awards in recognition 
of gal rs dient ived in flying operations against 
the « in the South-West Pacific area 


Distinguished Flying Cross 
Fit. I rR. S. Mcllarpy 
Sqn. Ieir. J. S. Lee, R.A.AP 


Foreign Decorations 





Hl KING has granted unrestricted pert ission 
T" e wearing of the undermentioned decora 

7 ferred upon the officers indicated, i re 
cognition of valuable services rendered ip conne 
tion with the war 


Conferred by the President of the 
United States of America 
Distinguished Service Medal 
Air Mershal R. V. Gopparp, C.B., C.B.1 

P - 

Distinguished Flying Cross 
Air \ Marshal I N. Hotmincuvest, C.B 
CB.L., DFC, RAF 


Group Capt. G. K. Grrroy, D.S.0., DFC, A.S 
Group Capt. P. H. Hueo, D.S.0., DFA rm.Ad 
Wing Cdr. A. D. J. Lovet, D.S.0., DPA 


Act 
RAPF.O 
Fit. 1 A. P Skinner, R.A.F 
PO. 1. S. Donerty, R.N.ZA.1 
pO. H. PD. Hameros, R.N.Z.A.! 
red by His Majesty tite 
Norway 
Chevalier of the Order of St. 
(First Class) 


Sguires, RAV 


King of 





Olav 


A > l ( K 


Roll of Honour 


Casualty Communiqué No. 444 
HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the fol 
lowing casualties on various dates. The 
next of kin have been informed. Casualties “in 
action’ are due to flying operations against the 


enemy; “on active service” includes ground 
casualties due to enemy action, nop-operational 
fying casualties, fatal accidents and natural 


deaths 

Of the names in this list, 76 are second entries 
vi later information of casualties published 
lier lists. 


Royal Air Force 


KiLLep in .Acrion.—Sgt. H. L 
. Griffith; Fit. Sgt. A. R 
Sgt. H. J. Somerville. 
PREeviouSLy ReporTeD Mussinc, Betirvep 
KILLED iN AcTION, Now Presumrep KILLED IN 
ACTION.—Sgt. G W. Allen; Sgt. R. Curle; Sgt 
A. D. Mackay; Set. F. . Middleton; Fit. Sgt 
L. T. Needham; F/ 6. A. J. Palmer; Sgt. N. F. A 
Whyte; Fit. Lt. P. A. 8. Woodwark 
Previousty RerportTep Missinc, Now lRe 
ActTion.—Fit. Sgt I 





Ferguson; Sqn 


Hack; Fit 







SUMED KILLED IN 

Adams: Sgt. J. E. Bacon; P/O. S. J Sgt 
H. J Bird a. E. J. Boardman; Fit . C. 
Branch, D.F.M.; Sgt. A. H. Brownlie; " G. 
Cane; Sgt i: “Carter; Act. Sqn. Ldr A 


Cochrane, D.F.C.; F/O. M. J. 
Cros3; Sgt. G. W. Dillnutt; 5 
A. R. Filatters; Fit. Sgt. C. 
J. H. L. German; Fit. Sgt ‘ Sgt. . 
w/o. Ss. G. W. Hall; Sgt. G. H. 
3 B. D. 8. Lovell; Sgt. J. Manderson; 
Sgt. J. Maxton; F/O. R. Morrish; Sgt. = 
O'Leary; Fit. Sgt. F. J. D. Prebble; Act. W/O 
‘ . Rhodes; P/O. I. L. Richards; Sgt 
L. W. Searle; Sgt. A. E. Shaw; Sgt. H. Sykes; 
| R. L. Taylor; Sgt. B. Thorpe; Fit 
Watson; Sgt. G. M. Weighell; Sgt 
D. 8S. Wilson; P/O. A. G 
Witt: Fit. Lt. W. G. Wood; F/O. P. M. Wool 
dridge; Act. Fl. Lt. K. R. Yates 
Wounprep or INsurReED IN AcTION. Set. W 
Ciyde; Set. R. A. Powell; Act F/O. H. J. West 
Dirp oF Wounps or INgurtES RECEIVED IN 
AcTion.—Iit. Sgt. J. C. Speckman 
Missinc, Betrevep KILLtep IN Action. Fit 
Sgt. R. A. Barrett; Act. n. Ldr. FE. N. Bunt- 
ing, D.FC.; Sgt. R. A. field; Sgt. K. E. 
Gronow; W O. K. M optey é Sgt. T. J. Simpson; 
F/O. E. Spedding; F It. C. A. Whyatt 
Missinc.—F/O. J P. "Alcock ; Fit. Sgt. J. W 
Aldridge; F/O. J. Allinson; Act. F/O. R. Arm 
Set. R. Ashworth; W/O. A. P 
A Sarker; W/O. K. J Bettles; 
hr W. Beveridge; Sgt J: J 
tles; § A. R. Braine; Sgt. R. H. Brewer; 
Fit. Set. F. G. C. Brown; P/O. W. F. Bt med 








Sgt. D. M 
F. E. White; Sgt 














/ Sqn. Ldr. V. G. F. Coleman; Sgt. T. Col 
lins; Set. D Corris; Fit. Sgt. F. J. Court; Sgt 
i J Courten ay; Fit. Sgt. D. Craggs; Set. A 
Craven; Sg J. Crawley; Sgt. A. M. B. Cut 
ting; Set. R. G. Dean; Sgt. W. 1. Dransfield; 
Fit. Sgt. W. Edmondson; Sgt. R. F. Elliman; 
Air Cdr. I. J. Fitch; Sgt. K. FE. Gilson; Sgt 
KF. J. Goddard; Sgt. R 


Goodacre; Act. Fit 
A. FE. Grubb; Fit. Sgt. F. I Hennessy ; 
Set ny. 2 Hiscox; Set N. J. Hobbs; 
Sgr ~.. Holland; Fit. Sgt. A. A. Holm 
i; Fit. Sgt. F. G. Hopkins; Fit. Sgt. R. I 


. 


2°57 p>e 


FLIGHT 


LADIES TO LUNCH: An R.A-F. 


sergeant of 2nd T.A.F. 


+ so 


shares his ration 


the Dutch. 


Hyslo; Act Fit. Lt. J. G. Irwin Fit. Se 
F. 8 ‘Jones: F/O, R. Jones; Sgt. K. D. Kil 
bey; Sgt. G. Kirkby; Set. H. C. Kneil; Sgt RK 
Lane; Sgt. R. 8S. Lang; F/O. A. E 


Sgt. H. Lees; Fit. Sgt. R. C. L 

nt. Leyland; vu. Lt. K. H. Loder; Set. M. E. ‘I 
Macrae; Fit. Sgt. W. C.*MclIntosh; Act. F/O 
D. W. Me Kechnie; F O.-J. Maher; Fit. Lt 
D. S. Margach, DF c Set. J. H. Marler; Act 
Fit. Lt. M. I. Massy; Fit Sgt. J. J. Mather; Sgt 
R. D. Mercer; Sgt.” E. A. Miller; F/O. E. R 
Mills; Fit. Lt. B. Moorhead, D.FA Set. G. 
Nairn; Set. J. T. Nixon; Fit. Sgt. 8. Nunw 
Sgt. E. Ord; Set. G. T. Osborne; Act. Fit 

A. J. Page; Sgt. E. W. Polson; Sgt. E. L. P: 
Set. W. A Roberts; Set. G. F. Robinson; Fit 
Sgt. C. Shaw; P/O. R. M. Simpson; P/O. R. H 
Simson; Sgt R. G Sloman; F/O \ \ 
Smailes; Sgt. C. S. Smith; Set. J. D. Smith; 
Fit. Sgt. W. Smith; Fit. Sgt. C. F. Spencer 
Sgt. C. N. Stalker; Sgt. E. W. Starling; Fl 
Set. G. Tate; Fit. Sgt. G. D. Taylor; P/O. R 
Taylor; Sgt. W. Taylor; Set. C. EK W. E. W 
Thomas; Sgt. D. J. Thomas; Fit. Sgt. F. \ 
Tuck; Sgt. R. Turner; Fit. Sgt. F. A. C. Var 
rall; F/O. E. Vierow; Set. F. S 

F/O. P. Vogt; W/O. W. Waldron; Fit Bs t 
G. A. Walker; Fit. Set. R. J. Ward-Barre 
Set. F. R. W. Waters; Set. J. Watkinson; Ss 
G. F. Watmongh; F D. St. C. Weeks 
P/O. A. West; Wharam; Set I 





Vinecomlx 





Whitfield; Fit n; Set. B. F. W 
Wilkinson; Sgt. R s; Flt. Sgt. J. I 
Wilson; Sgt. EF = W. Woods 


A ; Se 
Worrall; F/O. A. E 
Fit. Sgt. D. W. Wright; Sgt. W. J. C. Wylie 
Kittrp on Active Service. 0 A H 
Birnie; Sg N. J. Brightwell; L.A/¢ c ¢F 
Davey; Wing Cdr. J. 8. Dunlevic (pl 
merson; A/C.2 H. L. Evans; Sgt. 8. A. I 
later; LA/C. G. L. Freak; Lac 4. & A 
Goddard; A’C.2 J. Harris; Fit. Set P. A 
Jacobs; Fit. Sgt. J. Jones; Sgt. J. Kirk; t 
Pr. R. C. Lapsley: W/O. B. R ( 
I Lucas; F/O, L 8. Macmillan; I 
Cc. E. Moore; L.A/C. F. Moore; L.A/C 
Morris; F/O. J. Naylor; Sgt. E 
A. G. Pring; F O. J. O. Scott; A/C.1 8. Sharp; 


Fit. Sgt. F. O 





Set. D. L. S. Shircore; F/O. A. Sunter; A/C1 
A. D. Thomas; F/O. M. Williamson; A/C.1 D. ¢ 
Wilson 


Previotsty Rerorrep MIssinc BELIEVED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE Service, Now Presumep 
KILLED ON Active Service.—F/O. D. Durwards 
P/O. W. J. Halfpenny; Set. J. Hodge: Set. A. F 
Peart; Sgt. J. Rae; Sgt. P. Seager; F/O. Hi. G 
Waugh. 

Previovsty RePpoRTED Missinc. Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED ON Active Service.—Sgt. G. ¢ 
Bangs; Set *. Gordon; Set A. Holloway Set 
A. J. I May 


WouNDED O8 INJURED ON AcTIVE Servici 
. k 


L.A/C. ¢ Baker; A/C.1 R. E. Carratt; Cp! 
R. W. H wv, A/C.2 H.G Gadsen ; A/C.2 J 
Hobson; L.A A. E, Lalley; A/C.1 E. Lee: 

( J. es A/C.2 R. C, Mountain; 


AiCi J. C. Nightingale: A/C.i L. Patterson; 
L.A/C. J, Sutton; L.A/C. A, E. Trevillion; A/C.1 
L. D. Winchester 

Diep Or WOUNDS oR a RIFES RaxesveD ON 
Active Service.—L.A/C 8S. Clyde; F rR. K 
Crowther; tS. LA/C. R u 
Pritchard: N. Wootton 

Diep on Active Srervice.—A/C.2 R. Il. Anning 
Sqn. Lar Barry; Sqn. Ldr. D. W. A ton; 
A,C.2 W. J. Bint; L.A/C. 8. J. N. Bligh; L.A/¢ 
R. E. Coates; A/C.1 J, Docherty; LA’C G. E 
Drain; Set. Cc. W _ Evans ; w/o. S&S. B. Evans 
Cpl. B. Fahy C.2 
Matan; A/C ToW 
A/C.1 E. Wilkinson 


Women’s Auxiliary Air 


WOUNDED On ' \ 
AcW.l ER Ward 


Royal Australian Air F 


KILLED in AcTion.—P'O. K. €C. Kinr 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTion.—Fit. 3 
Richards; Fit. Sgt. D. R. G. Taskis 
Wounpep or INivurep 1s AcTron.—1 
Hoare 
MISSING, 
Sqn. Ldr. W. W. R. Gale; Fit, Sgt. N. } 


Bewitvep KiILiep ms Acti 
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$ with 


Force 


oree 


ow Ct 


R. I Db 


o, I R 
ON 4 
Mars! 


MissiInc.—P/O. A. J. Duncan; Fit. Sgt. F. I 
Fischer; W/O. N. F. Gelder; Fit. Sat. M. W 
Harrison; F/Q. J. P, Hodges; Fit. Sgt. M J 
Nolan; Fit. Sgt. B. Reece; P/O. R. R. Sn ny A 
F/O. J. A. HH. Wilkir 
KILLED ON AcTiIveE Service.—Fit. Sg Dd 1 
Barry; Sgt. E,. H. Beatson; Fit, Sgt. R. K. Bolge 
Fit. Sgt. A. J. Grigg; Fit. Sgt. J. J. Manne: 
Fit. Sgt. J. H. Normyle; Fit. Set. E. W. O'Dwve 
Sgt. H. A. Smyth; Fit. Sgt. F. L. Steph reo 
1. F. Water 
Diep ON ACTIVE Servict Sg M.D S 
, ‘ “y 
Royal Canadian Air Force 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSLNC Bru 
KILLED IN Action, Now Presumer KILLei 


Action.—Fit. Sgt. K. C. Smit! 
Previovus._y Rerorrep 


MISSING Nos 


SUMED KILLeP in AcTion.—Act. 1} I R 
Gardiner, D.F.C.; W/O. J. G. 8. K nate roo 
G. H. Kay; F/O. W. J. Lawrence; I La. H. K 
Lefroy; Fit. Sgt. F. C. MceCubbin: Set M 

Fit. Sgt. G. Molnar; P/O. J. G. O'Dell; F O 
Schilansky; P/O. HH. V. Stinsor 

WouNDED or INsvRED In ActioN.—F O. i 
Witt 

Missinc.—F/O. W. G. Baird; Fit. Set. H, ! 
Brewer; Sgt. J. P. A. Gauthier; P/O. W. ©, Ga 
Sgt. W. R. Gibsor Set. W. Cracie Fit. 5 
L. T. Grenor F/O. J. D. Harv wo. it t 
Head: F/O. S. G. Hetheringtor Set. D. H 
F/O. G. R. Hodgson; W/O. F. W. Hood; Fit. 5 
T. ©. Jenkins; Fit. Sgt. W. R. Littl; WO 


tL T. W. Longley; Fit. Sgt. W. R Mc 
E Prudham Set. A. E. Roe: F/O. P 


ore; FO 
Scull 


U 
F/O, J A Smit! P/O. 8S. J. Swartz woo 


1. W. Weyers; P/O. D. F. Wilson; Sg 


Winder; Fit. Lt. B. Yunker 

KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE P <¢ 
MacDonald; P/O. If. A. McC. McKel!; 1 
McKiggan; F/O. W. H. Skelton 


Royal New Zealand Air 


Previous_y Reporren 


W. hi 

) 1 | 
OA A 
Force 


MISSING, Now Ps 


SUMED KILLED IN AcTION.—Sgt. D. H. Judd 
MisstInG, BeLieveD KILLep IN AcTION...A 
"/O. J. D. O'Driscoll; Fit. Sgt. D. R. Pepper; I 


I 

Set. P. N. Vercoe 
Missinc.—P/O. N. D. Davidsor 
KILLED ON AcTive Service.—t 

McAuley; Fit. Sgt. R. H. T. M 

D. Shaw; F/O. J. G. Webdt 


South African Air Force 


MissinG, Betieven KILLED In AcTI 

G. F. Kaufman, DF.C 

Missinc.—Maj. D. H Barlow; W.O 
J ‘ 1s 


It. ye Lt. J. A. Ferreira; LU 
Lt 4 Mackenzie; W/O. B. Taylor 
Raia ON AcTIVE Seevice.—2/Lt 
Capstick-Dale 

Ihep ON AcTive Servics \ir M 
Dukae; Air Mech. 7 Lh cee 


ON ( 

R. Dei 

J. Grobl 
> a4 
ba N.C 
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SERVICE 








Casually ¢ unique No. 445 
Of th names in this list 81 are second 
later information of casualties pub 


arlier lists 


“Royal Air Force 
KILLED IN AcTIoN.—Sgt. A. Birkett; P/O. J. D 
Clapperton; F,O. G. 8. Corry; Sgt = Dobin 
son; Act. Sqn. Ldr. Lord D ilton 
F/O. P. E. Gatehouse D.F.N Bs. 
tireen; F/O. H. W \ 
t. L. R. 8S. Paris; . 
« J. Sexton; F/O. E. G 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
KILLED IN AcTION, Now 
ACTION.—Flit. Sgt. W R 
Craig, D.F.M.; Fit 3 
Kershaw; Sgt. A. C. Leitch; Sgt 
Set. H. R. Wilson; Sqn. Lar. ¢ 
PREVIOUSLY RePpoRTED MISSING, 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTION.—F/O. F 
Set. G. A. Angwin; Fit 
Set. R. S. Bennett; F Se R Bowden ; 
Set F. W. Bundy; Count Y. F 
Collorede@ Manstield, . Croxall; 
Dowson; “‘Dunkerley ; Act 
‘ L. W. D Ss G 
; Fit. Sgt. J. 
w. iI “ulton; 


oOntm 


entries giving 
lished it 


Strawson 

MissinG, BeLirvep 
PRESUMED KILLED 
Brown; W ‘ 
R. A eek; 


Fagan, 
F ole y; 


thosne tt; 
Hodgkinson; Set 
e> P/O. C. Larnach; 
MacAuley; Fit 


Sgt. i 
P. Mills 
Parker; ‘ 
Sgt " 
A. Springett; Sg 
Yhornley; P/O. R. £ rhornton; Set 
good; Sgt. E. A. Topham; P/O. W 
Sct. M S Williams; Sgt. E. B. Woodrow 
WounDeD oR INJURED IN AcrTion.—Fit. Lt 
R. K. Dean; Sgt. R. J. Murfitt; F/O. R. H 
Reeve; Sgt D. Smith; §S W. Stevenson; 
Fit. Set M. J. Webt 
Diep or Wowunpbs or INJURIES 
ACTION.—Sgt. P. J. Palmer 
Previousty RerporteD MiIssiInc, Now Rt 
PORTED DIED OF WOUNDS or INJURIES RECEIVED 
IN ACTION.—Flt. Sgt. W. McCulloch 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN AcTION.—Fit 
A. Blair; W/O S. Cruttenden; F/O 
D.F.M.; Fit. Sgt. C Peatey; Fit 
Pye; Fit. Sgt. R. H Spencer 
Missinc.—Set. A. H 
trong; Sgt. A. Ashby; Sgt. V. J. 
J. S. Ballard; Fit. Sgt. W. 8 
. F. McD Barson ; F/O. H. 8. W. Blaber; Sg 
A. O. Blanchard; Sgt. J. J. Blunde I; rl 
t. W. Brady; Sgt. A Bramble; bl g 
A Braybrooke; F Ww “a r 
an; Sgt. R. E. Buzza; bot TF 
W/O. R. O. Clee; W/O. E. B. Coleman; 
F. J. Collins; Sgt. S. Cottam; Sgt. R. Craig 
gt 3 J. Crane; Sgt. F. D Crawford; F 0. 
L. Davies, D.F.C.; Sgt. W. J. B. Doughty; 
P/O. H. J. Dougias; Sgt. R. K. Dove; W/O. A 
Dyer; Sgt. J. S. Eastham; Act. Sqn. Ldr. R. K 
Eggins; F/O. L. H. Ellerker; Sgt. B. S. W 
Elliott; Sqn. Ldr. L. D. Emblem; Sgt. J. G. F. 
Evans; F/O. J. D. Farrar; Sgt. F. W. Fisher; 
Sgt. J. Fitzpatrick; Sgt. A. B. Galloway; Sgt. 
K ,Gaythorpe; Act. Wing Cdr. G. F 
y Gilmour; Set. E 
Fit 


RECEIVED IN 


Allison; Set. J 
Badg er; 
Bancroft; 


Georgeson, 
Greenwood; 
ands; 
F/O. A 
Be tt; F 4 /. Hillyer; 
Sgt 'T i ; Sgt. : ; Sgt. J. N 
Howie; ». B. . t > & Ldr. R. 8 
Jephson; Fit r A. Jo ; Sg H. Jones; 
Fit. Sgt. E. W. . er; F Lt. F. J. Kemp; 
Sct. H. H. Kidd; : 7 Fit. Sgt 
P. M. Kitto; Sgt. T Little; F/O. E. R. Lyon; 
Set. R. D. Mc Adam; rit. Sgt. R. Ric Elroy; F/O 
J. R. McGeorge; Sgt. M. McKenzie; P/O. J 
McLaren; Sgt. J. Madden; Sgt. W. H. Maltman; 
Act. Fit. Lt. F. A. Marden, D.F.C.; Sgt. J. McB 
Meaney; Sgt. J. Melville; F/O. R. E. Monk;. 
Sgt. J. M. Moore; Sgt. E. L. Morter; F/O. B 
Murray; Set Murray; Set. R. W. Nanson; 
Fit. Sgt. J. F. Neilson; Sgt. J Norman; Set 
L. T. J. Page; P/O. E. A. Parker; P/O. H 
Parrott; Sgt. D. F. Paton: F/O. J. W. Patterson: 
F/O. B. L. Peyton; F C. R. Phillips; Set 
G. E. Phillipson; F Pickard; Sgt. G. W 
Picker; W/O J. D incus; Sgt. R. J Price; 
F/O. A. G “4 Rhodes; P/O. P. E 
Rushton; P/O i S E. Shackle 
ton; Sgt Shay mS K. Shrives; 
Flt. Set. G § t a . T. Singleton; 
Sgt. D. C. G. S§ ; Sg 7 ~ taphenes Sgt 
G. Taylor; Tom a Set. W Watkins: 
Sgt. K_ E. : Ss D. White; Fit. Set 
R. J. Wilkinson; "/O. a D. Wilson; ‘Sct W. 
Woodhouse; F/O. 8S. Wright. 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVice.—Sgt. R. T 
Sct. W. G. Ashlie Set. T. Aspin; F/O 
Barbour: Flt Set. S. Brown; Fit. Set. E. R 


Ankers; 
F. G 


FLIGHT 


AVIATION BY 


NOVEMBER 23RD, 1944 


Fleet Air Arm ground crews salvaging a Fairey Barracuda from a swamped 
paddy field in the tropics. 


J. A. I s; S H. A. I 
sidman F/O J. K. Heat : Fit 
McAdam, D.F.M.; Sgt. F. Museray g 

A. G. Porter; P/O. D. C. Preston; FO, R. J 
laylor; W/O. J. R. West; Sgt. F. ¢ White 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING BELIEVED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE Service, Now PRESUMED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE F/O. J. R. Har 
well; F/O. L. Jackson; Fit. Lt. W MceCarre 
Fit. Lt. J. A. Puttock; Sgt. G. R. S. Riddell; 
Sgt. 8S. A. Spencer 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
SUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE 
Bishop; Sgt. S. Coss Se A. 3. D 
W. K. Fraser 

WOUNDED oR INJURED ON 

I h 

st 


MISSIN Now Pri 
SERVIC: Sct. C 
Dobie; Sgt 


ACTIVE SERVICE 
Set. R. C. Robe 
RIES RECEIVED ON 
Prat 


Fit. Sgt. F. I Cc. llorsburg 
DigD or WouNDS or IN 
ACTIVE Service.—Sgt. E. T 
DIED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
Hughes: Cpl. J. R. Jor I Lar 
bert; Fit Sgt R. C. W Ma Gr XG 
Norwood; L.A/¢ H. G Sr 
West. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
PORTED PRISONER OF WAE 
Brown 


GA o. me . . “70 
Women’s Auxiliary Force 
WOUNDED oR INJURED ON A 
L.A/CW. B. M Smit! 
DIED ON ACTIVI SERVIC! 
Salmond 


Royal Australian As Force 


KILLED IN ACTION F/O. B osgriff; | 
Set. R. A. Dutneall; F,O. H * 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now Prt 
SUMED -ay IN AcTion.—F/O. I r. Carter; 
8 Collier; Fit. Sgt . onwa 
E. G Harris; Fit. Sgt 
Negus; Fit. Sgt. A 
hite; Fit. Sgt. W. Yeoma 
Diep OF WOUNDS oR INJURIES 
Action.—F/O. R. A. E. Lowe 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN 
A. H. J. Harris 
MISSING.--Fit. Sgt. P. W. Bene 
Billman; F/O. K .. Binnie; 
Carruthers ; 
Down 
;ilmou 
E 


tECEIVED 


Howard; A 
Le Maire; Fit 
F/O. G. E. Maxwell; 
J. E. Osborne; ‘ 
T. L. Roberts; 
Set. M. K. G. Roy 
Woodward 
KILLED ON ACTIVE 
Angus; Fit Sgt N 
Roderick 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSIN 
SUMED KILLED ON ACTIV SERV 
A. M. Lovelle-Draper 


Royal C vanadia 


WounpeD 
W 


SERVICE 
L. Nev 


1 Air 


Wounps or Is 
A. I West 
MisSING, BreLieveD KILI 
. oe a $ Oo 
I I 
Yr. oH. W 
MISSING 
Sgt M 
R. G. Carter; 
Chalk; W,O 
F/O. J. I 
Finch WwW 
F/O. R 
Haalan 
Het 


; F/O. K 
oO Olso: 
Roberts: 

n; Set. J 

Sullivan 

on; It € I Van-lrooge 

J. R. Vannier; F/O. R. J 
ttmack; Fit. Lt. H. L. W 


KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVIC! 
€ Fit. Set 


Martin; Lt 
Moreau; F/O. C. D. Bibbett; 
Fit. Lt. M. C. Taylor; F/O 
WOUNDED or INJURED ON 
P/O. KT. Wolfende: 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now Pre 

UMED KILLED IN Acrion.--Flit Sgt. L. 8S. Craw 
Sgt. G. B. Imrie; I Sgt. C 
5S. Masters 

BELIEVED KILLED IN cT1on.—P/O 

Fit. Sgt. F. W. Cli : . B. R. J 


MISSING 

I. E. Blance 

Hay, D.F.C 

Mrssine.—F/O. 

ford; P/O. E. Howell: Fit gt 

ins; It. Set. G Redwood 
Set. K. E. Smith 


South African Air Force 


Missinc.—Lt. A. E. Goodman 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE LS 


Official Corrections 


sualty Co 


I el MISSING 
P,O. J. Docherty 
Fit. Lt. F. D. Rut 
Warrintor 

Fer W/O Dich 

r Set. R. E. Jones 2 

R.C.A.P r “ MISSING 
R e read Fit. Sgt. W. W 








